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Ladies’ and Children’s Summer 
Wrappings. ‘+ 
See illustrations on double page. 
Ws give in this Number a rich collection of 
ladies’ and children’s summer wrappings. To 
the detailed descriptions on the Supplement we 
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add a few remarks with regard to the shape, ma- 
terial, trimming, and manner of making. ‘The 
shape is this season more varied than ever. ‘The 
paletot form is most in favor, and it is capable 
of manifold variations. Next to this is the short 
sack, with one or more slits on the bottom, and 
which may be worn either with or without the 
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Figs. 1 and 2. —Wartzr-Proor 
CLoak For GIRL FROM 
4 To 6. YEARS. OLD. 
Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description 
see cageners No. X., see 
igs. 38-44, : 















Figs. 3.and 4.—Patrtor 
FOR GIRL FROM 8 TO 
10 YEARS OLD. 
Front anp Back. 
For potesh and description 
upplement, No. VIIL., 

igs. 29-34, 
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Fig. 5.—Pa.etor 
FoR Boy From 
6 To 8 YEARS 

OLD. 


tion see Supplement, 
No. XVII, Figs. 67-70. 


Fig. 6.—Pa.rtor 
For GIRL FROM 
12 To 14 YEars 


For pattern and descrip- For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. XIX., Figs: 75-79. 


belt. ‘There is also the long half-tight paletot, 
which is generally finished with a hood or hood- 
like collar; and lastly, the tight-fitting belted 
casaque so much in vogue last year. ‘The lat- 
ter, however, is not finished on the back with a 
long sash, but only with a little bow or rosette. 
The oblong basques of the tight-fitting casaques 
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SUMMER WRAPPINGS FOR CHILDREN FROM 4 TO 14 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. :7.—TaLMa WITH 
Hoop ror Giri 
FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS 
OLD. 


For pattern and description 
see:Supplement, No. XVIII, 


OLD. 


Fig. 8.—JAcKET 
FoR Boy FRoM 
8 tro 10 YEARS 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 


Figs. 71-74. No. XVI., Figs. 63-66. 


are mostly looped on the back and sides, and 
sometimes the lower corners are laid back like a 
revers. 

Besides .all these shapes, there are paletots 
which are tight behind, and sack-shaped in 
front. 

The sleeves of the wrappings are also very 
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Figs. 9 and 10.—MANTELET 
witH Carr For GIRL 
FROM 10 tro 12 YEARS OLD. 
Front anp Back. 


For pattern and description 


OLD. 


see Supplement, No, IX., 
igs. 35-87. 
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pings is black gros grain. _ Black cashmere is 
also in favor. 

The trimmings are of equally different oe 
They are oftenest made of the material:of the 

» and consist of» ruffles, ruches, and 
bows of the most varied styles, of passeménterie, 
braiding of ne silk cord, fringe, and velvet, but 

écially of lace, which is almost altogether used 
with .silk. material. A particularly elegant ap- 
pearance is given to these wrappings by trimming 
them under the black lace with a strip of muslin 
laid ir pleats lying in one direction, edged with 
lace, and sewed on so that the muslin ruffle shall 
extend two-fifths of an inch beyond the black 
lace. ~The illustrations on page 365 show differ- 
ent styles of trimmings, which can be made with- 
out much trouble. 

For the manner. of cutting from the Supple- 
ment patterns see description on the Supplement. 
Sew up the seams either with double seam, or 
backstitch the pieces together and bind» the 
seams, which must be about a fifth of an inch 
wide, with narrow ribbon, In cloth’ wrappings 
the seams may be pressed out and hemmed down 
on both sides, taking care not to let the stitches 
show on the right side. 
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eae Our neat Supplement Number will contain pat- 
tern and illustrations of a large variety af Traveling 
Suits, Water-proof Wrappings, Walking Dresses, Bo1s’ 
Suits, Summer Bonnets and Round Hats, Parasols, 
Talmas, Traveling Portmanteaus, Necessaires, Sachels, 
Drinking Cups, ete., ete. 

Cw” Arrangements have. been made to furnish Cut 
Paper Patterns of the beautiful Single Costumes which 
appear Srom time to time in Harper's Bazar, at the low 
rate of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Costume. The 
Pattern of the Street Suit in Harvenr’s Bazar No. 2%, for 
May 2, 18 now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by mail, on: receipt of Twenty-five Cents.— 
News-dealers supplied at the usual discount, 

ce Our readers will find in No, 700 of the Wrekuy, 
Sug May 28, the opening chapters of a very interesting 
account of Baxer's TRave.s in Anyssinta, superbly 
Hiustrated from his own sketches. This will be fol- 
lowed by similar narratives of Travet. ann ADVEN- 
rToRE in other countries, both savage and civilized, illus- 
trating, with pen and pencil, whatever is interesting, 
curious, and noteworthy in their scenery, and the man- 
nera, evuatoms, and ypations of the inhabitants. The 
Publishers believe that this novel and instructive depart- 
ment will be one of the most entertaining and popular 
attractions ever laid before their readers. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Spring Travel. 
h Y DEAR JONAS,—I am again at. Mrs. 
Honeysuckle’s, and these are the days 
when our great journey is so delightful and the 
road so magnificent. Lorenzo and Lucinda 
have gone over the Pacific road to San Fran- 
cisco, and they have been enchanted. ‘They 
are going into the Yosemite Valley, and T sup- 
pose they will write as if they were in Eden, 
Alfonso and Agnes have gone to England, and 
they can not express their enjoyment. of the 
wonderful beauty of: that land at this season. 
They are presently to push up the Rhine to 
Switzerland, and I know what kind of letters 
they will write then. I open my largest port- 
folio and turn over Ny noble photographs of 
that country, and they revive my memories of 
it like a moist sponge passed over an old pic- 
ture. I look then at the lovely pictures of the 
Californian valley, and Iam glad to think of 
Lorenzo and Lucinda seeing their honey-moon 
shining over that paradise. But I prefer to 
travel by staying at home...-I wouldn't lose a 
day of this. wonderful scenery—fresh every 
morning, new every evening—that goes whirl- 
ing and ringing by the window at which I sit. 

A few days since. we were going along 
through a cool climate, and the grass was just 
beginning to spring and grow green. ‘The wil- 
lows were swollen and bright. But the sluggish 
elms and the sassafras were still content to put 
forth mere hints of coming foliage. I saw by 
the brooks, as we swept on, the dog's-foot violet 
and the lovely modesty of its blue kindred ; and 
the eager Forsythia was blazing all about 
against the deep rich hue of the Japan quince. 
There were birds, too, peeping and piping, and 
the delightful hum of the spring was on every 
side. It was clear that we were driving on at 
a tremendous rate; rather faster, I fancy, than 
Lorenzo and Lucinda rattled over the Pacific 
road, or Alfonso and Agnes steamed over the 
Atlantic sea. If people want to travel in the 
spring, Jonas, why don't they stay at home ? 
Such a shifting variety of glorious scenery they 
can not see in the Yosemite nor the Lauter- 
brunnen, the valley of fountains only, 

J had scarcely time, such was our prodigious 
speed over this part of the great road, to observe 
what I have told you, and infinitely more than 
any body can tell, when I found that we had 
arrived a great deal farther southward, and the 
climate was almost tropical. The alders by the 








brooks were hurrying out. ‘The nannyberry 
was coyering itself with bloom, I saw a wood- 
pecker tapping the, dog-wood, like a brisk. little 
love messenger at the door;: and the next day 
the dog-wood was in full blossom, like a lovely 
face looking out at the window. The cherry- 
trees were so adorned that they seemed to be 
on their way to’ be married. The beautiful 
bridal procession wound through the fields and 
gardens and up the hill-sides; and the birds 
twittered so gayly that a nuptial benediction 
breathed over the whole landscape. Now. came 
the sassafras blossoms and the leaves upon the 
elms; and the little evergreen hemlocks renewed 
their delicate sprays as if they were -damsels of 
a sturdy race who dipped their finger tips in 
the warnf air, as in pure water, and so re- 
freshed their bloom. 

We spun along so rapidly that I had searce- 
ly time to snatch the changing beauty. In the 
south borders the dialetria hung out its heart- 
shaped. flowers to salute us as we went; and 
the Wisteria draped the houses with its superb 
grape-like clusters, more magnificent than the 
gorgeous tapestries which, I think, I told you I 
saw spread upon the houses in Milan when the 
archbishop passed by. I don’t think we have 
any archbishops among the passengers in our 
party. But the Pope himself couldn't be more 
royally honored in passing. And such music! 
There was one cat-bird sitting-in a sassafras 
who wasin imself.a full orchestra. And when 
we whisked by him, deep in the leafy covert 
far withdrawn, L heard the exquisite note of 
the wood-thrush, and believed it to be the best 
of all. But the cat-birds are the little jokers 
upon this part of the road. They ‘‘ disfigure or 
present” a dozen other birds; and I like to 
watch the baffled puss who comes creeping out 
with her stealthy, leopard ‘tread—how I want to 
make her feet squeak a warning as she goes !— 
to consider how she can lunch upon that winged 
wit. But the joyous fellow trills and whistles 
and chirps contempt at her; and when he is 
older he scolds at her with as shrill a treble as 
that of any angry dame in Patsville, the neigh- 
boring city. : 

So I say again, if we want to travel in the 
summer, why-don’t we stay at home? All the 
zones, and the beautiful scenery, and the sweet 
birds, and the flowers, pass by the window only 
too rapidly. Some morning I throw open the 
blinds and put out my head to smell an apple 
blossom—for I am sure that ‘twas only yester- 
day that what. Herman. Melville, in ‘‘ Moby 
Dick,” would have called a perfumed whiteness 
lay lightly on all the orchards as we passed; and 
behold! instead of a lovely flower, here is a solid, 
straw-colored Porter apple! Miracles? Why 
should you go to Naples to see St. Januarius 
liquefy? I don't believe the GEcumenical Coun- 
cil itself, with its six hundred bishop-power, 
could furnish such a stupendous and splendid 
miracle as the old apple-tree before my window 
at Mrs. Margery's. _ I go to bed—or at least so 
it seems.to me—saying good-night to a flower, 
and I wake up whispering good-morning to a 
fruit. By-and-by I suppose that Agnes will be 
writing home that she has heard Nilsson and 
Patti, and try to tempt me with their song. 
But this morning I heard a choir of bobolinks 
—a whole conservatory not only of classic, but 
of heavenly music! My dear Agnes, while 
I have that to hear I am like the man in the 
parable who had married a wife and could not 
come to the feast. 

And so, as we bow] along deeper and deeper 
into the tropies, and with the increasing heat 
the flowers disappear and the birds fall silent, 
I say to myself, what a fortune if we could car- 
ry those spring days with us through all the 
journey! “I suppose there is some Oriental 
legend—and if there is not there certainly ought 
to be—which relates that once upon a time there 
were days so beautiful that the good genius who 
loves men held their beauty fast forever in opals 
and rubies and diamonds, which he buried as 
eternal memorials, And whenever they are 
found and polished and set, and at last flash 
upon the white finger where love places them, 
they renew to the eyes of love, which can alone 
see truth, the wonderful beauty of those days. 
And thus that loveliness is immortal and is for- 
ever beheld by loving eyes. If only we could 
carry with us in some form into the regions be- 
yond the tropics, into the colder zones that we 
must traverse upon our journey, the beauty of 
the part of the route that we-are now travel- 
ing, wouldn’t that be a boon, my dear Jonas ? 
Wouldn’t that be something which we could 
pass free over the border, yet without smug- 
gling—something that the custom officers could 
not disturb, as they did the linen of my youn- 
ger days, which they ruthlessly rumpled at the 
Salzburg line, opening into it my traveling ink- 
stand ? 

And why can we not? My dearest Jonas, 
upon reflection, don’t we do that very thing? 
That diamond on Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle’s 
finger is no truer reproduction of the beauty of 
the ancient days than she herself of the blithe 
splendor of spring-time.. I have seen her on the 
frostiest and bleakest of January days, and I 
would have sworn—or affirmed, if you prefer 
—that it was June, and that there was a very 
distinct scent of roses in the air. I have 
sat in the library.which is at the foot of the 
staircase, and I have heard her in her room 
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above laughing and playing with her children ; 
and I was sure that I heard again that chorus 
of bobolinks. I really felt as if I must throw 
open the window to smell the apple blossoms, 
and run up stairs to put on a white jacket. 
They would probably have shut me up as a 
lunatic; but, like the Parris children in the 
old witch times, I should have borne steady 
testimony against the woman, and declared 
that she, and only she, had bewitched me. 
What is the spring, Jonas, but freshness, and 
sweetness, and life, and beauty, and song, and 
hope,and renewed faith? And what else, I 
should like to know, is my friend Mrs. Margery ? 
Tam an old man; I might be—at least—her un- 
cle. But it sometimes seems to me that if this 
beautiful woman should die, I should never 
know another spring. ‘The form I might see, 
but the spirit and the glory would be gone for- 
ever, " 

You see, therefore, that with such a fellow- 
passenger we constantly carry with us this love- 
liest. part of the journey. 

“Tt may blow north, it still is warm; 
Or south, it still is clear; 
Or east, it smells like a clover farm; 
Or west, no thunder fear.” 

But there are compensations, my dear Jonas. 
If we will have chestnuts, we must also have 
burs. If we take spring and summer, soft cli- 
mates and pleasant days, with us, we also take 
the chill and wet days, winter and east winds. 
I don’t believe any east wind ever made Bos- 
ton more uncomfortable than a certain other 
woman makes all her fellow-passengers. Al- 
ways grumbling and snarling and scoffing—al- 
ways tattling and insinuating—always believing 
the worst of every body, and trying to proselyte 
to the same wretched faith—she is a nuisance, 
and, unhappily, her name is Legion. Yes, she 
belongs to that immense family which is so 
large a part of our fellow-passengers. This 
woman comes out craftily upon some young 
person of her own sex, like that leopard-pacing 
cat who hoped to lunch upon the bird in the 
sassafras. And if the young woman, unlike 
the bird, chances to be frightened, and knows 
not where to turn, and is cruelly confused, then 
the other is remorseless. T have known a wo- 
man caught in the most terrible net of circum- 
stances, who needed all the sympathy and aid 
and kind forbearance and friendly interpreta- 
tion possible to seem as innocent as she was; 
and this other woman stabbed her, and stabbed 
her, and again stabbed her with her tongue— 
and the wounds were as deadly as those of a 
poisoned stiletto. East wind, did I call her? 
Why, the woman is a pestilence! Heart-bro- 
‘ken and crushed, her victim sinks before her, 
as this one sank, and the devourer has as much 
remorse as the cat who seizes the bird. 

I wish we could put all such fellow-passen- 
gers out. But we might as well hope to put 
the freezing and blasting days out of the year, 
And if it came to a tussle, Jonas, who knows 
which would go? But, my good fellow, let us 
defy them. Let us choose our society upon the 
journey. This woman may hiss and blow like 
a stinging December storm. But, as the whale- 
man says, let her blow, my friend, while we 
travel with eternal spring in Mrs. Margery. 

Yours in that resolution, 
An OLp BacHELor. 








THE WARDS OF THE NATION. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HE noble savage of the Southwest is not a 
pleasant person to fall in with except in 
novels. He is not only fierce and cruel and 
treacherous, all of which he might be without 
forfeiting his niche in romance, but, not to put 
too fine a point on it, he is a very lazy, a very 
dirty, a very disgusting noble savage. There- 
fore he is not a good character to work up into 
novels until he is translated into the romance 
language. It is not, alas! impossible to con- 
struct a temporary hero out of an assassin ; but 
all the unities and all the proprieties rise up in 
revolt against a hero who makes his toilette by 
greasing himself from head to foot; whose sole 
garment is a coarse cotton cloth, perpetually 
guiltless of the laundry; who is too lazy even 
to hunt, but depends for his living on what he 
can steal from his industrious and ambitions 
white neighbor; who lounges in idleness while 
his women, old and young alike, toil in his 
thankless service; and who, by his,indolence 
and his general and total depravity, has he- 
come a squalid, erffaciated, and loathsome hor- 
ror. 

In pursuit of their natural avocation these 
noble savages, our brethren of the Apaches, 
Kioways, and other tribes, have a way of poun- 
cing upon our frontier settlements, slaying the 
men, capturing the women and children, and 
bearing them away to a life more horrible than 
all the imaginations of death. 

Colonel LEAVENWORTH, son of the man whose 
name has become a part of the history and ge- 
ography of Kansas, acting under orders from 
our Government, descends occasionally upon 
these outlying tribes to rescue, peaceably if he 
can, forcibly if he must, such captives as may 
have fallen into their clutches. About two 


years ago he made such a descent, and suc- 
ceeded in ransoming from the mouth of hell a 
wretched company of women and children. 





Among these were two little girls, apparently 
of three and five years of age, whom none of 
the captives claimed, whose name no one knew, 
whose origin no one could conjecture. Two 
little waifs tossed up by a cruel sea upon an 
unknown shore—two little pitiful children, they 
stood before the pitying man, with pale, wistful 
faces, with matted hair, with scanty clothing, 
silent, sad-eyed, bereft, overborne by a weight 
of woe too heavy for them to comprehend. 
Torn from the rude, hardy, yet civilized front- 
ier life, thrust at tender age into the unfath- 
omable depths of brutal barbarism, -their little 
souls seemed already to have sunk into the 
nether darkness. Their own names had faded 
from their memory. But it was Anglo-Saxon 
blood in their veins; and when the fresh, pure 
air breathed over it, slowly it began to run red 
and bright once more. Won by friendly words 
and much gentle urgency, light faintly broke 
upon their darkened memories; an¢ ‘. persist- 
ent questioning, in sorrowful, fragmentary sen- 
tences, with childish, tragic, uncomprehending 
simplicity, their mournful history unfolded it- 
self. They remembered father and mother. 
The Indians came. They saw the Indians cut 
their father’s hair off. The Indians shot their 
mother, Uncle Jim was on horseback. Uncle 
Jim had the baby. ‘The Indians shot Uncle 
Jim. Baby felldown. Indians killed the baby 
on the ground. Such was the story of their 
brief life—a story told with a shrinking reluct- 
ance, with a shuddering awe that spoke all too 
vividly of the horror engrayen upon their con- 
sciousness. According to the Indian custom, one 
of these children had already been adopted by a 
squaw whose own child was dead. Colonel LEav- 
ENWORTH succeeded in buying them, and started 
on his journey northward. The wily but noble 
savage followed and stole them both back again. 
The Colonel returned, and grimly enough made 
a second bargain and paid a second ransom. A 
characteristic trait of these stalwart sons of the 
forest is to kill rather than release their cap- 
tives. Having received their meney a second 
time, they dispatched the children in charge of 
a squaw to Colonel LEAvENwortTH. Crossing 
the Washita River on horseback, this well- 
meaning matron chanced, in course of conyer- 
sation, to slip the oldest child into the water; 
but a young squaw behind, more friendly or 
more far-seeing, plunged into the river, rescued 
the gasping girl, and placed her safely in the 
hands of Colonel LEAvENWworTH. In the care- 
ful guardianship of the Colonel and his family, 
the little creatures made the long journey back 
to the East, and io the civilization which their 
unknown ancestors had left unknown years be- 
fore. No home awaited them—no kindred 
knew them.~ Cut off from all the world, iso- 
lated by a strange and dreadful fate, they be- 
longed to the nation. Not of charity, but in 
strict justice, the country that should have pro- 
tected the parents adopted the children. The 
Gdvernment—the broad, unseen, mighty power 
that guards all greatness, yet reckons nothing 
too weak for its cherishing—bent like a god, 
and took them in. In an orphan home, under 
the very shadows of that central dome which 
springs aloft beautiful as a dream of the heavy- 
ens above, and strong as the solid earth be- 
neath, close to the great sheltering heart of the 
nation, the tired feet are stayed, the little wan- 
derers find rest. Nameless, the nation has 
given them a name; and what so fitting as his 
whose heart softened -with unutterable tender- 
ness to the sorrows of the helpless and lowly ? 
So, with rare delicacy, the little ones were en- 
dued with the name of the Good President; 
and now, among the somewhat dry, and some- 
times dreary, records of the ‘‘ Forty-first Con- 
gress, Second Session,” you shall read, with a 
thrill which all the formal phraseology can not 
repress : 

‘* Whereas, The Kioway Indians, on or about the fifth 
day of January, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
captured, in Cook County, in the State of Texas, two 
female children, whose family name is unknown, aged 
about three and five years, after having murdered the 
parents and all the known relatives of said children ; 
and whereas said children have recently been recov- 
ered from said Indians, and are now in the care of J. 
H. Leavenworth, and are without any means of sup- 

ort ; 

“ Therefore, be it resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to reserve, from any annuities due, or 
to become due, to said Kioway Indians, the sum of two 
thousand five hundred dollars for each of said chil- 
dren, and cause the same to be placed to their credit 
on the books of the Treasury of the United States, to 
bear interest at the rate of five per centum per annum, 
and use, from time to time, the income from the same 
in such manner as he may deem expedient for their 
maintenance, education, and support, during their life- 
time, until they attain the age of twenty-one years, 
when the principal shall be paid them; and the elder 
of said children shall be hereafter known as Helen 
Lincoln, and the younger as Heloise Lincoln.” 


Curiosity, and perhaps some better motive, led 
me to visit these friendless little orphans, now 
royally befriended. A pleasant-faced, motherly 
woman had them in charge, and it was easy to 
see that they could scarcely have fallen into bet- 
ter hands. It was a very motherly gratifica- 
tion that smiled in her face at the announce- 
ment that Congress had passed the bill provid- 
ing for their support. They came in, hand-in- 
hand, two little midgets, quaint and demure in 
dress and demeanor. Every question they an- 
swered with promptness and decision, but with- 
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out spontaneity. No encouragement could 
bring out any childish prattle, or cause any 
thing but a momentary up-look to the down- 
east eyes. Yet the matron said that among 
children they would play and chatter with the 
rest, though with the adults they maintained 
this unbroken reserve, which no association had 
enabled them to throw off. To Colonel Lrav- 
ENWORTH, with whom they had lived and travel- 
ed, to her, as well as to strangers, they were in- 
variably silent, unless questioned, and then they 
answered in fewest words. The habits and 
ways which they had contracted among Indians 
were at first very troublesome. ‘They had little 
notion of the use or abuse of clothes, and re- 
fused many ordinary articles of food; but they 
are constantly improving, and have already 
learned not only to read and write a little, but 
to wear clothes, which is a good deal harder. 
They speak with great reluctance of their life 
among the Indians, answering in monosyllables 
when possible. I thought I saw a reminiscence 
of suffering and terror in a certain veiled and 
filmy look of the eye; but perhaps it is only 
nature’s defense against the too strong light of 
outdoor life; and there seemed something of 
Indian undemonstrativeness in the passivity 
with which they met all advances. Yet when, 
fearing to embarrass the child, I would have let 
go the hand I was holding, I noticed that the 
little fingers curled back into mine as if the 
touch was pleasant. 

Tam sure that all fatherly and motherly hearts 
will warm toward these fatherless and mother- 
less, and their angels do always behold the face 
of our Father which is in heaven. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER MANTLES. 


HORT: paletots and long casaques of black 

gros grain are the accepted wrappings of the 
season. ‘Ihe Metternich mantle has fallen into 
disfavor, as it is too heavy-looking for summer 
wear. Ponson’s heaviest gros grains, With thick 
distinct reps, and the flatter-threaded failles, are 
used for these garments. From $5 to $8 is the 
price of the quality usually sold for wrappings. 
Modistes require three or four yards of twenty- 
seven-inch goods to make the smallest, simplest 


paletot, and from six to ten yards for a casaque.- 


The most stylish paletots have a sloped seam 
down the centre, nearly fitting the garment to 
the figure, and doing away with the loose, baggy 
look of the sailor jacket. The collar is the 
square Marie Antoinette shape, or else long 
revers are made to reach nearly to the belt. If 
the figure is very full, neither of these is used, 
the neck being merely cut heart-shaped, and 
finished with a lace ruche. The front of the 
garment is not always cut away to form a point, 
but is merely turned under, and may be worn 
high at times. Ladies of refinement do not go 
in the streets with their necks exposed. They 
wear ruffs and cravat bows that fill up the open- 
ing of the low-throated dresses, and cover that 
part of the neck which is left uncovered in the 
house. 

The Frou Frou paletot, illustrated on another 
page, is exceedingly stylish, when made of heavy 
gros grain, trimmed with thick fringe and passe- 
menterie. Its flowing sleeves finished by a cuff, 
and the tasseled ‘‘suivez moi” swinging at the 
back, are seen on some of the handsomest French 
wraps. The Bianca paletot has a graceful sabot 
sleeve, the flat-pleated trimming, and the tiny 
bows now so much worn. The Ninon paletot, 
a half-long slashed basque, is a good guide for 
remodeling the basquines of past seasons. The 
Medici and Caprice paletots are probably more 
worn this season than any other outside gar- 
ments. They are made of gros grain, of cash- 
mere, of piqué, and are especially pretty as parts 
of the gray or brown woolen suits so fashionable 
at present. 

Casaques are very long, often reaching to the 
edge of the dress skirt when draped. ‘They are 
made to look voluminously full by the addition 
of two and sometimes three widths of the ma- 
terial at the back. These widths are fastened 
to the waist by a band which is concealed be- 
neath a short basque that is cut in one piece 
with the body. ‘The Lucca casaque, among the 
engravings on the double page, has the long re- 
be now in fayor, and the bow in front of the 

elt. 

Lace, rich heavy fringes, and thick passemen- 
terie, are the handsomest trimmings; but these 
are yery expensive; consequently hand-made 
trimmings of the material are much used. Ifa 
different material is preferred, velvet is more 
used than satin, for nothing detracts so much 
from the style of a silk suit, and gives it an old- 
fashioned appearance, as to have it laden with 
satin trimming. The plainest imported paletots 
of black gros grain, trimmed with a little passe- 
menterie, and fringe or lace, cost $35. Hand- 
somer ones are from $75 to $150. Low-priced 
casaques, of the same material, are $50, and 
many are $250. Neat small garments of a light 
Pe of silk, made here in good style, cost 

25. ; 


The most elegant wrappings of the season 
are casaques of China crape. These are often 
made as parts of suits, and of the color of the 
silk dress with which they are worn; but black 
China crape casaques are far more distinguished- 
looking, and at the same time more useful, as 
they may be worn with white, gray, or écru 
dresses as well as black. It is not, however, 
considered stylish this season to wear bright 
blue, green, and striped skirts with black over 
dress, To be graceful, the casaques of this soft 
clinging material must be very long and fully 





draped. They are often made with two long 
points behind, and the ends are crossed over and 
caught up to the belt. Double width China 
crape, nearly two yards wide, is $10 a yard; 
single width crape is $5. An imitation crape, 
thickly woven, but not all silk, is $2 50, and 
three-quarters of a yard wide. A new trimming 
for China crape is richly embroidered net, imi- 
tating lace. It is made in a kind of insertion, 
and is placed over satin ribbon for heading ruf- 
fles and fringe. Black lace over white blonde, 
crimped fringe, light passementerie, and silk 
embroidery on the garment itself, are other styl- 
ish trimmings used on these casaques. The 
French Empress collected beautiful specimens of 
needle-work during her Eastern tour, and Paris. 
ian imitators are consequently using embroid- 
ery on every thing. 

Wraps for cool mornings are of cashmere and 
drap d’été. These soft, twilled fabrics have en- 
tirely superseded cloth for the purpose. Black 
cashmere paletots are most in favor. They are 
trimmed with gilt braid and fringe for young 
ladies ; with notched ruches of the cashmere for 
those who are older. Fine cashmere costs from 
$3 to $5 a yard. Drap d’été, as soft as cash- 
mere, and sufficiently fine for the purpose, may 
be bought for $2 a yard. The paletot complete 
is sold for $16. 

For old ladies there are square shawls of 
worsted grenadine, either black or white, with a 
hem four inches wide turned up on the right side 
and stitched by machine, or held by a row of 
braid. Such shawls, of mixed wool and silk 
grenadine, are $6 50. If edged with fringe they 
are $5. Very fine silk grenadine shawls richly 
fringed, that formerly sold for $i5, are now $10. 
For heavier wraps on cool mornings, old ladies 
wear square shawls of fire black cashmere, with 
a hem headed by a vine of silk embroidery, in 
which fine jet is introduced. Embroidered 
sprays are distributed about on the shawls. 
Price $25. 

LACE MANTLES. 


Thread-lace mantles still retain the three-cor- 
nered shawl shape, and ladies who invest much 
money in fine lace are advised to avoid all fan- 
cifully shaped mantles. Nor are the designs 
new. Floral centres with vine-wreathed and 
arabesque borders continue in favor. Merchants 
display real thread-lace shawls for prices varying 
from $75 to $3000. The lowest priced shawls 
are not thickly wrought, but those for $125 are 
handsome enough to be approved by ladies of 
refined taste. If a cheaper shawl must be pur- 
chased, the selection is from the llama lace points 
sold for $60 or $75. These are remarkably 
strong and serviceable, and when the pattern is 
delicate vines and small-petaled flowers—not 
broad leaves that expose the quality—they look 
like finer lace. Llama paletots, short, slashed, 
and with flowing sleeves, are especially admired 
when worn with black silk and grenadine dresses. 
They cost from $15 to $60. ‘Those sold for $45 
are very handsome. Modistes make similar pal- 
etots of real thread net, thin meshes with thick 
dots, and trim them with thread lace three inch- 
es wide. A new pattern of lace for this pur- 
pose is thickly wrought perpendicular stripes 
having the effect of side pleatings, now so fash- 
ionable for trimming. A sacque of this kind is 
extremely pretty and fine, though the seams on 
the shoulders are objectionable, as they show 
very plainly. The price is $65. 


SUMMER 8UITS. 


Ladies who prefer trained skirts for the house 
have their suits made with a simgle skirt and 
casaque, and always change their costume upon 
coming in from the street; bat those who, for 
convenience and economy, make the same suit 
serve for both house and street, prefer two skirts 
and a paletot, as the single skirt would look too 
plain for indoor wear when the easaque is re- 
moved. A new importation of ‘suits of piqué, 
batiste (cambric), linen, Swiss muslin, and gren- 
adine, shows the wrappings just described for 
their upper garments. These are meant for wa- 
tering-place dresses, and are sent out by Pingot, 
a very fashionable dress-maker of Paris. One 
noticeable feature in these costumes is that the 
round skirts which we have before described 
are made to drag an inch or two at the back. 
This fashion, however, is so strongly protested 
against here that the sensible American women 
who buy these suits to walk in, not merely to 
drive in, as Parisians do, have had them short- 
ened sufficiently to clear the ground. While it 
is not in good taste or style to wear the dress 
short enough to display the ankle, we advise our 
readers not to get them long enough to sweep up 
the litter on the sidewalks, as extremists are be- 
ginning to do. ‘The short skirt, worn at its 
proper length—just touching the instep—is too 
comfortable to be given up without a struggle. 

The most simply constructed upper skirts are 
most stylish. There should be no set pieces at 
the sides trimmed all around, and no panier puffs 
behind. ‘They should be very long, fuller than 
the under-skirt, and are frequently only draped 
at the sides, the back hanging plainly or being 
opened in the centre and trimmed to the belt. 
Forty inches is the average length of the back of 
over-skirts, says an experienced modiste. ‘This 
is in many cases as long as the lower skirt, con- 
sequently the upper skirt must be draped by 
tapes attached under the belt and buttoned over 
loops half-way down the seams, Square tunic 
skirts are made of four straight widths of three- 
quarter goods shaped longer toward the back, 
left plainly open in front, simply trimmed all 
around, and draped in the way just described. 
Apron fronts are now made of a straight width 
of three-quarter goods and a single side gore 
rounded up to the belt. The front width is not 
sloped in the least, is scantily gathered to the 
belt, extending far back on the sides, while the 
narrow side gore is very full at the belt. The 


long back widths are then sewed to the sides, 
where ‘the only drapery is made by gathering 
up the side seam from three fingers below to a 
very small space just beneath the belt. This 
makes the apron fit smoothly and flat over the 
stomach, and gives the increased size necessary 
on the hips. If it produces a fold or two, or 
wrinkles across the lower part of the apron, 
these are not objectionable. Short paletots like 
Medici or Caprice almost invariably accompany 
French suits of summer materials. A blouse 
corsage is made to wear in the house if the 
goods is thin; a plain waist with darts if it is 
thick. In very warm weather these will be worn 
on the streets without a wrap, and when worn with 
a bouffiint over-skirt have the effect of a casaque. 

A novelty among the latest importations is 
batiste, which resembles linen cambric, of a 
pale green shade. ‘The tint is as delicate as 
the fashionable écru buff, and is as becoming 
to blondes as écru is to brunettes. Of a dozen 
such suits imported ten were sold on the day 
of the opening. On a model dress there were 
two scant gathered flounces edged with white 
Bruges lace, and above each flounce a flat pleat- 
ing three inches wide in very narrow pleats, held 
down by black velvet ribbon basted near the top. 
The draped upper skirt, and the paletot with 
flowing sleeves, were merely trimmed with the 
flat pleatings andlace. A black velvet sash com- 
pleted the costume. Price $125. The material 
is said to wash well. Another suit of this sum- 
mer-like fabric has a casaque, and three gathered 
flounces embroidered with white and edged with 
Valenciennes lace. 

Suits of brown or buff linen, made with two 
skirts and a paletot, are trimmed with flat pleat- 
ings of linen. Each pleat, an inch wide, is cut 
in leaf pattern at the lower edge, then needle- 
worked in tiniest notches, and placed over nar- 
row pleatings of white muslin that are basted be- 
neath, and show a couple of inches below the 
colored pleats. These white pleatings beneath 
colored ruffles are quite a feature of French 
dresses. Made of Swiss muslin, they are placed 
beneath black and gray silk flounces ; of tarlatan, 
beneath grenadine and Chambery gauzes, both 
colored and black ; and of muslin, beneath cam- 
bric and linen. 

Thin gray batiste suits are shown for summer 
traveling dresses. These are trimmed with flat 
pleatings of the same, and sold for $40. An- 
other novelty for traveling suits is a thick cotton 
material, corded like piqué, but heavier than 
poplin. It is imported in yellow, brown, and 
nankeen colors. The trimming is straight flat 
pleating, merely hemmed at the edges, and 
stitched on by machine. On one of these the 
long over-skirt has an apron front, and two long 
widths behind, laid in flat kilt pleats that are 
pressed down smoothly the entire length. The 
front of the skirt is buttoned with large yellow 
ivory buttons. Some of the most. stylish suits 
are all of one shade, with pleated trimmings of 
the material, without bindings or headings of 
other color. These monotone dresses, made of 
inexpensive woolen stuffs, are exceedingly re- 
fined and tasteful, and are greatly worn by 
young ladies from seventeen to twenty years old, 
whose bright, fresh complexions do not require 
the assistance of other colors, and who deprecate 
the tawdry girl-of-the-period attire too often seen 
on the promenade. 

The pleated flounce on lower skirts varies from 
eight to sixteen inches in depth. Those on pale- 
tots and upper skirts are only three inches wide 
or less. In pleating heavy goods for summer 
dresses modistes do not make a real pleat, but 
merely run a deep seam on the wrong side, as in 
melon pleating. This has the effect of a deep 
pleat, and is not so heavy. Five or six folds 
overlapping each other make a most ‘stylish 
trimming for lower skirts of summer woolen fab- 
rics. On pale light poplins and mohairs brown 
alpaca braid or tiniest silk fringe is placed be- 
neath each fold, and shows at the lower edge. 
A brown ruche heads the cluster of folds. Pous- 
siere or dust-colored mohair, with leaf-brown 
trimmings, is a suit very popularly worn. There 
are summer serges at fifty cents a yard that make 
very pretty and inexpensive suits of this kind. 
It is difficult to say which are most worn, brown 
or gray costumes. The hat matches the darker 
shades of trimming, or sometimes contains both 
shades. The lighter shade is desirable for sum- 
mer gloves. 

The newest piqués are much trimmed with 
embroidery, pleated muslin ruffles, and with 
fringe. The suits are made in the style de- 
scribed already for other materials. 

For information received, thanks are due 
Mesdames Diepen; VirFoLetT; and A. Pro- 
vot; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
— & TayLor; and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue New York correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Journal, speaking of Judge Hackett, and 
his manner while presiding at the M‘FaRLAND 
trial, says: ‘‘The characteristics of Recorder 
HACKETT are sterling integrity, an anxious de- 
sire to deal fairly with all who come before 
him, and a courteous bearing toward belliger- 
ent counsel that even their impertinence can 
not mar. The public, who are keen to detect 
the slightest leanings of a judge, the press, and 
opposing counsel, all unite in awarding to the 
Recorder praise for his ability and impartiality 
in conducting the case. He is a keen sports- 
man, and the best shot in America. e can 
knock the ashes off of any man’s cigar at thirty 
paces, who has courage enough to hold it in his 
mouth when the Recorder fires. Very confi- 
dential friends have allowed him to shoot a 
dime from between their fingers. The opera- 
tion is perfectly safe, but is not recommended 
to timid poople.”’ This correspondent is cor- 
rect as to the Recorder’s skill as a shot. The 
writer of this ‘‘ personal’ has seen him extin- 
guish with a bullet, at twenty feet distance, the 














light of a candle, without touching any other 
part of the candle—literally snuffing it out; and 
this in the evening, after dinner. 

—Lady Lyttieton LyTtTLeTon, one of Queen 
VicToria4’s most intimate personal friends, has 
just deceased. She was governess of the royal 
children, and sister of Earl SPENCER. 

—Mr. Dante. Drew, it is reported, has made 
another most admirable and remunerative in- 
vestment—a gift of an additional million to the 
theological seminary bearing his name, which it 
is proposed to make a university. 

—The fee which Mr. JoHn Grawam received 
for defending M‘FarLanp was ten thousand 
dollars—the largest ever paid in this country in 
a trial for murder. 

—EpDWaARD EVERETT graduated at 17; Cuan- 
NING at 17; Prescott at 18; RatpH Wa.po 
EMERSON at 18. 

—Mr. Pavt B. Du Catt was in the high- 
est possible feather on the evening of the oth 
instant, at the Institute of excellent P. Cooper, 
when, in the presence of the American Geos 
graphical and Statistical Society, he was pre- 
sented with the medal awarded by the Imperial 
Geographical Society of Paris. He had pre- 
viously received the medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of England, where he is re- 
garded as one of the most eminent and enter- 
— of travelers. In this country he is 

own to every body, from Maine to ‘Geuegia, 
as one of the most charming men, and most en- 
tertaining lecturers of the time. Very nice is 
Mr. Du CHaILuv. 

—PIERRE BONAPARTE is expected in’ New 
York next month. He has a “level head,” if 
there ever was one; for it is said to be so flat 
that a small cold supper could, with perfect con- 
venience, be set on top of it. 

—The poet WHITTIER was at Mr. WarD 
BEECHER’S church the other Sunday morning; 
and, after service, many friends and admirers 
gathered around to give him welcome—among 
them the pastor himself, who, having. warmly 
shaken Mr. W. by both hands, turned to the 
platform, whence he took.a basket of rare flow- 
ers, whieh he presented to the poet, who was 
much touched by this graceful gift, and the 
manner of its presentation. 

—It took a great many men and women to 
help christen the seventh son of Professor Do- 
REMUS, a few gees 5 since—ever so many 
judges, lawyers, artists, bankers, diplomatists, 
to say nothing: of ALipE Topp and Levy, who 
played, and Dodworth’s Band, who discoursed 
all sorts of heavenly music. 

—Miss GREELEY, daughter of the veteran and 
distinguished editor of the Tribune, is coming 
out in a book.to be called ‘‘ Tropical Sketches. 

—Miss Cuase, daughter of the C, J. of the 
U.8. 8. Court, is writing and illustrating a work 
se juveniles. She has marked talent for sketch- 

ng. 
om FirznucGu LupLow is said to be authori- 
ty for the statement that BrieHam Youne is one 
of the richest men in the world, and that a single 
New York house has invested sixty millions in 
securities on his account, and his possessions in 
Great Britain enable him to be the third largest 
depositor in the Bank of England. 

—It is stated that Brerstapr, the artist, lately 
undertook to pactcanen a.group of Chinamen 
at Mormon Bar, California; but when he got his 
camera properly to bear on them, and lifted the 
black cloth, to take 2 sight, the Celestials fled in 
dismay, thinking it some new form of “ Melican 
man’s” artillery. 

—Lord Dersy has married a very accomplished 
lady—the widow of the late Marquis of Salisbury. 
He was greatly her senior, but the marriage 
was, nevertheless, one of free choice on her part.: 
It is said that when an objection was raise? 
to it on the score of age, some relative urging 
that Lord Saispury was old enough to be her 
father, she made the happ reply, ‘‘ Oh, if that’s 
all, I’m sure any one wou alike to marry papa!”” 
As the union of a a. politician, head of an 
historic house, with a lady conspicuous for her 
ability and political sympathies, this marriage 
excites great interest in oo It will prob- 
ably lead to Lord Drersy’s taking an even more 
prominent part in public life than he has done. 

—Lord AUCKLAND, late Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, died on the 25th ult., aged 71. He was 
of quite a literary family, his sister, Emmy, and 
his daughter, Lizziz EpeEn, having published 
books of travel and fiction. The late Bishop filled 
one of the most agreeable ae positions in 
England. His palace near Wells—a quiet little 
inland village—is an edifice built on an almost 
Oriental scale of grandeur, and figures bem, og 
the various collections of plates illustrating En- 
glish architecture. Wells has one of the noblest 
cathedrals in Great Britain; and in its general 
appearance answers well to the ‘‘Cloisterham”’ 
so charmingly described in Mr. DickENs’s new 
story of ‘‘Edwin Drood.” it is stated, in the 
English papers, that Cloisterham is but another 
name for Rochester; yet Wells responds much 
more closely to Mr. DicKENs’s description. 

—CHARLES READE is said to be one of the lead- 
ing sleepers of the British Empire, frequently do- 
ing his eighteen hours in bed. The other six 
are abandoned to eating, exercise, and writing 
elegant works of fiction. 

—Mr. Bonner is reported to Pa $50,000 
for Pocahontas; for Dexter, $33,000; Bruno 
$20,000; Major Winfield, $20,000;’ Lantern and 
Light, $10,000; Flatbush Maid, $3500; The Au- 
burn Horse, $13,000. Joe Elliott, a’ colt now 
owned by him, and expected to beat Dexter, cost 


000. 

—Sir Jonn A. MACDONALD, whose dangerous 
illness is reported by telegraph, has, for the last 
twenty-five years, been constantly and promi- 
nently in the public service in Canada, and is 
one of the very ablest men that country has pro- 
duced. As a lawyer, debater, and administrative 
officer he has had no superior in that depend- 
ency of the British Empire. 

—Senator REVELS, while in Boston, was the 
guest of Governor CLAFLIN, who gave him a re- 
ception on Saturday evening, the 7th of May, 
which was attended by Chief Justice CoaPMan, 
the Speakers of the Massachusctts Senate and 
House, Rev. Dr. PeaBopy, W. Lioyp Garri- 
son, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, and any numi- 
ber of the leading men of mind and money in 
that rather small, but really very respectable city. 

—Victor HuGo is in receipt of $10,000 a year, 
on an average, as copyright on his old novels, 
sold in Paris. His personal habits are of the 
simplest and most inexpensive sort; yet ‘‘he is 
a kind husband and good provider,”’ as they say 
in Connecticut, and spends a good deal of money 
on his family. 
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Crochet Edging for Infants’ 
Linen, etc., Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Crochet this edging cross-wise as 
follows: Join a foundation of 18 ch..in a ring 
by means of 1 sl. (slip. stitch), and crochet 
in the following ten stitches of these 12 sc. 
(single crochet), then * 10 ch., and return- 
ing, 1 sl. in the seventh of the 12 sc. ; in the 
following eight stitches of the chain-stitch 
ring thus formed work 12 sc., and repeat 





CHEMISETTE W1TH Point LACE 
EMBROIDERY. 


For design and description see Supplement, 
oe “Nu. XXV, Fig. 9. ° 





Fig. 3.—Crocuet Epoine For 
InFants’ LINEN, ETO. 


quisite foundation : Ist round.—Entirely sc, 2d round.—1 de. (double 
crochet) in each stitch ofthe former round. : 3d round.— Always altern- 
ately 4 sc. in the following four stitclies of the former round, 2 stc. (short 
treble crochet) in the following stitches of tht. 1st round; these two 





Branca PaLetot.—Back. 
[See Fig. 11 on Double Page. ] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, VII., Figs. 27 and 28. 


9th rounds, which are worked with white cotton, always cro- 
chet 1 de. in the following stitch of the round before the last 
after every 3 sc., so that the position of the dc. shall be altern- 
ated. 10th round (with white cotton).—>* 1 sc. in the 
first stitch of the former round, 8 ch:, 2 de. in the same 
stitch in which the sc. was crocheted, pass over three 
stitches of the former round, and repeat from +. Lastly, 
crochet another round of sc. on the foundation stitches, 
always putting the needle through the back veins of the 


stitches. ‘This is with white cotton, 


Fig. 4.—Crochet this edging on a foundation of the 
requisite length as-follows: Ist round.—1 de. in each foun- 


dation stitch, 2d round.—Aliways 
alternately 1 cross de. (always leave 
two stitches space between’ the two 
upper and the two under veins of 
these), 2 ch., passing over two 
stitches of the former round, 3d 
round,—1 de. on each stitch of the 
former round. 4th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 3 de., 3 ch., pass- 
ing over three stitches. 5th round. 
—> 8 sc. in the following 3 chain 
of the former round, 16 ch., pass- 
ing over nine stitches of the former 
round, and repeat from *. 6th 
round,—22 se. in each chain-stitch 
scallop of the former round. 7th 
round.—* 38 sc. in the following 
3 ch. of the 4th round (the work- 
ing thread must lie back of the 
completed scallops), 6 ch., fasten 
to the Loth sc. of the following scal- 
lop by means of 1 sl. in such a man- 
ner that the chain-stitch scallop 
lies over the single crochet scallop, 
11 ch., and repeat from *. The 
scallops must intersect the scallops 
of the 5th and 6th rounds in the 
manner shown by the illustration. 


8th round.—22 se. in each chain-stitch scallop of the preceding round. 


Straw Round Hats, 
See illustrations’on page 357. 
Tue given illustrations show the different styles of straw hats, partly with 


and partly without trimming. 
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_ Fig. 1.—Rounp Hat or Brack Encuisy 
STRAW, WITH VERY Low Crown. The 
front is trimmed, in the manner shown by 
the illustration, with lace an inch wide, which 
is laid in box-pleats lying upward, and with 
a ruche of two rows of lace pleated in the 
same manner, with the straight edges to- 
gether. The scarf of figured silk tulle is 
seven-eighths of a yard long and five-eighths 
wide, rounded off on the bottom, and 
trimmed around the edge with lace four- 


PaLeToT FOR GIRL FROM 6 TO 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXI., Figs. 81-83. 
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Diacram or Lapies’ Summer (Loaks, sHowinc Position or Figures.—[See Double Page. ] 


from > till the edging 
is cf sufficient length. 
Finish the upper edge 
with two rounds as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—2 sc. 
in the two stitches of 
each chain-stitch scal- 
lop which are still free, 
then always 2 ch. 2d 
round.—1 de. in every 2 ch. 
of the former round, then 
3 ch, 

Fig. 2.—This edging is 
worked lengthwise on a re- 


stitches are worked off ‘to- 
gether. 4th round. — Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc., 5 ch., 
passing over two’ stitches. 
5th round.—> 1 sc. in the 
middle stitch of the follow- 
ing chain-stitch scallop, 2 
ch., 2 de.; separated by 5 
ch., in the middle stitch of 
the following chain - stitch 
scallop, 2 ch., and repeat 
from >. 

Fig. 3.—This border is 
worked lengthwise with 
white cotton and Turkish 
cotton. With white cotton 
make a foundation of the 
requisite length, 
and work back- 
ward and forward 
on this nine rounds 
sc. in ribbed cro- 
chet stitch, always 
alternately. one 
round with white 
and the next with 
red cotton. In the 
3d, 5th, 7th, and | 




















on Double Page. } 


tion see Supplement, 
No. VI., Figs. 23-26, 


8 YEARS oLD.—Back. 


Figs. 1-10. 


Fig. 1.—Crocuer Epe1nc 
For Inrants’ LINEN, ETC. 


Pompapour Patetor For ELDERLY 
Lapy.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 19 


For pattern and descrip. 








PALETOT For GIRL FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
N Fig. 80 


No. XX., 







No. IL, 


Lucca Casaque.—Back. 
[See Fig. 10 on Double Page.] 
For pattern _and description see Supplement 
No. XII. Figs. 46-50. 7 ; 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epoine 
FoR Inrants’ LINEN, ETC. 













Ninoy Pa.etot.—Fronr. 
[See Fig. 12 on Double Page. ] 
For pattern and description 

see Supplement, 
igs. 3-6. 


it is gathered on the up- 
per edge and fastened on 
the crown of ‘the hat, 
first an inch and a quar- 
ter from the front, and 


from this, in such a man- 
ner as to form a puff, 
which is edged with lace. On 
the under rounded edge, at the 
distance of five inches from one 
side, loop the scarf in the man- 


fifths of an inch wide; ‘{ 


then .again two inches - 










CHEMISETTE WITH Point Lace 
EMBROIDERY. 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 4.—Crocuet Epeine For 
Inrants’ LINEN, ETC. 


ner shown by the illustration, by laying it in several pleats, and setting on 
a bow of black gros grain ribbon two inches and a half wide. Line the 
edge of the hat with lace four-fifths of an inch wide. A black. feather 
and a spray of roses on the right side of the hat complete the trimming. 
Fig. 2.—Buiack Straw Rounp Har. This is a ‘Tyrolean hat of soft 


black straw (see Fig. 4). 
Wind the crown, in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration, 


-with a bias fold of black vel- 


vet three inches and a half 
wide. On the right of the 
front is a wing-shaped feather 
aigrette of short black and 
long light yellow feathers, 
which are arranged on a piece 
of foundation lined with silk. 
The revers is bound with a 
bias strip of black velvet, and 
the hat is fastened on by 
means of an elastic cord. 
Figs. 3 and 4.— Rounp 
Hat or YEeLLow ENG LIisH 
Straw, in the 
Tyrolean shape 
shown by Fig. 
4. The trim- 
ming consists 
of a scarf* of 
light blue crépe 
de Chine, which 
is wound around 
the crown of 
the hat, and 


cord. 





RucHE Patetor.—Front. 
[See Fig. 18 on Double Page. ] 


For design and description see Supplement 
No. XXIV., Figs, 87 and & . 


hangs down behind; in addition to this are several 
bent black feathers and a tuft of short blue feathers 
on the left side of the hat. Finish the edge of the 
revers with a ruche of blue gros grain ribbon three- 
fifths of an inch wide. Fasten the hat with an elastic 


Fig. 5.—Iratian Straw Rounp Har. This hat 
is particularly designed for young girls, and has a 
wide brim and very low crown. ‘The trimming con- 
sists of a wreath of convolvulus and leaves. Finish 


with a scarf of yellow ribbon three inches and a half 
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PALETOT FoR GIRL FROM 6 TO - 
8 YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXI., Figs. 81-83. 


wide finished on the right side with a bow, which is 


to be pinned down to the hair. 

Fig. 6.—‘iecuorn Rounp 
Har. This hat is trimmed with 
black gros grain ribbon two inch- 
es and a half wide; which is part- 
ly wound around the crown of 
the hat and partly lies on it; it 
is tied in a loop behind, and hangs 
down in long ends; on the left 
of the hat is a bow of daisies 
headed with a bow of the gros 
grain ribbon. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Gray Spuit 
Straw Rounp Hat. The edge 
of this hat forms a revers, as 
shown by Fig. 8, which gives the 
hat without trimming. The trim- 
ming consists of a bias strip of 
gray velvet, two inches and a 
half wide, wound around the 
crown of the hat, and a gray 
feather, headed on the left side 
with a bow of the ‘gray velvet. 
Edge the revers with a gros grain 
ruche. 

Fig. 9.— Eneuish Straw 
Rounp Har ror Girt rrom 10 
to 12 Years oip. ‘This hat is 
of the Tyrolean shape, with a re- 


vers on the edge, and the crown with a pleat along the middle. é 
Fig. 10.—Srraw Cap ror Boy From 8 70 10 Years otp. ‘This cap 
is of brown braid, trimmed with black enameled ‘cloth, with the front made 


‘of enameled cloth. The pattern and directions for making the cap will be 


found in the following Supplement Number of the Bazar. 
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June 4, 1870.] HARPER'S BAZAR. 



























Fig. 1.—Biack Encuisu 
Straw Rovunp Hat. 






Fig. 2.—Buack Sprit 
Srraw Rounp Har. 





Fig. 3.—YELLow 
EneiisHh Straw 
Rounp Har, 





Fig. 5.—ITALIan 
Straw Rounp 
“Har. 





Fig. 6.—LEGuorn 
Rounp Hart. 


Fig. 7.—Gray 
Spiit StRaAw 
Rounp Har. 





Waite Satin Brarp 



































































Bonnet. Ricr Straw Bonner. Brown AnD WHITE ‘SATIN 
Pattern in next Supplement Z 5 Pattern in next Supple- Brarp Bonner. é 3 : 
Number. ment Number. Pattern in next Supple- ‘ LACK STRAW 
ment Number. Bonnet. 
° Pattern in next Sup- 
Straw and Neapolitan plement Number. 
Bonnets. 





WE give illustrations of 
a number of bonnets of 
straw and Neapolitan braid, 
together with a straw cap Fig. 3.—Frame or 
for alad from 8 tol0 years [ort anp Lace 
old, the patterns and man- Bonner. . 
ner of making of which Fr tt aa Fig. 9.—Enexisu Straw Rovunnp 
will be described in the goripticn see Suyplement, HAT For Girt From 10 
next Supplement Number. o. XXIII, Fis. 86. TO 12 YEARS OLD. 


is good; but show, 
black grapes appea? 
to him, the dream is 
bad, unless the fruit 





NEAPOLITAN BONNET. 


Pattern in next Supple- 
ment Number, 















ee ee 
ve P= a er should chance to be 
; ei alien pon en in season, when it is 
Fig. 8.—Gray Sprit Straw tion see Supplement, i me ; 
Rouxp Hit. No, XXIL, Figs. 84 and 85. If he sees pails or 
jars for carrying wa- 
ter, the dream is as 
good as good can be; for the vision is shown to none but those who fear God 
with all their might. 
A bird and a river are also good dreams, and signify peace and prosperity. 
_, The ox has six different modes of interpretation peculiar to himself. Thus 
if aman dreams: 1. -That he is eating his flesh, it is a sure sign that he will 
become rich; 2. That the ox has gored him, he will have sons who will con- 
tend with one another about ; 
the law; 3. That the ox has 
bitten him, pain will come; 
4. That the ox has kicked him, 
he will undertake a long jour- 
ney; 5. That he is riding on 
sistently with this explana- the ox, he will become great; 
tion, the same authority sets , 6. That the ox rides on him, 
down sleep and dreams Fig, 10.—Srraw Cap ror Boy _ he will die. A white horse, 
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THE TALMUD ON DREAMS. 


HREE things, according to the Talmud, require mercy from God—meaning __ 

that He may cause them to remain firm: 1. A goodking. 2. A good year. Fig. 4.—Yetirow Enciisn Straw 
3. A good dream. This last is founded on Isa. xxxviii. 16, ‘‘So wilt thou re- Rounp Hat. * 
cover me, and make me to live,” which in the Hebrew runs, ‘‘ Thou hast made 
me dream, thou hast made 
me live;” as if Hezekiah’s 
restoration to health were in 
some unrecorded way con- 
nected with a dream. Con- 

























































among six things which con- FROM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. whether at rest or in neotion, 
duce to the recovery of the Pattern in next Supplement Number. is good; but a chestnut or 
sick. dark-colored horse is 


It is afterward explain- 
ed that a dream is in- 
tended to be a warning 
from God, and on this 
supposition its _import- 
ance is not at all over- 
rated when it is declared 
that a dream without in- 
terpretation is like a let- 
ter that is unread, and 
that a man who passes 
seven nights without one 
is to be written down as 
‘‘wicked.” If the spirits 
are sensibly affected by a 
dream—whether it be fa- 

fgets, hints arh he 
JEL GET) verse—it is he 
Mf to be a sign that it 
YP. e 
Y will surely come 
to pass. It is dis- 
couraging, how- 
/ YW : ever, to be told 
MEMO that a bad dream 


only good so long as 
it stands still. Any 
movement betokens 
evil. 

If a man sees a 
camel, it was decided 
in heaven that he 
should die, but the 
decree has been al- 
tered. 

It may be said, 
generally, that all 
kinds of wild animals 
are good, except the 
monkey tribe. 

If a man sees a fu- 
neral sermon (which 
it is needless to 

. Say must, for the 
present purpose, 
bea written one), 
it is a sign that 
he has found mer- 
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t cy with God. \ 24 
is much more Wheat and bar- , 
Fig. 1.—Totte anp Lace Bonnet.—Front. likely he turn we ley mean peace Fig. 2.—TunLe anp Lack Bonnet.—Back. 
, ies ‘ true than a gooc and plenty. For pattern and description see Supplement, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIII., Fig. 86. one; thoughsome Rye, that sin I No. XXIII, Fig. 86. 


comfort may be 
gathered from the assurance that, however bad a dream may be, it will 
never be fulfilled in all its completeness. In this case, as in most other 
of our earthly ills, anticipation is worse than reality. 

While all dreams arise from the imagination of the heart (Dan. ii. 29). 

three kinds of them are held to come true. 1. A dream of the morning. 
2. A dream which somebody else has dreamed about you. 3. A dream 
that has been repeated, 7. ¢., has occurred twice or oftener. ‘Though 
no direct Scriptural authority is claimed for this statement, it is delivered 
with all the force of immemorial tradition. 
: Having laid down these general rules on the subject of dreams, the 
Talmud proceeds to draw up a code of more special interpretation. 
Thus, for example, if a man sees a well in a dream it is a sign of good 
fortune. This is founded on Gen. xxvi. 19, ‘* And Isaac’s servants 
digged in the valley, and found there a well of springing water.” 


is taken away. 

Figs, that knowledge remains in him. 

Olives, that he shall have many children. 

Olive-tree, that he shall have a good name. 

Myrtle, that his estates will prosper; and if he has none, that he 
will become possessed of landed property. 

Eggs, that the thing he most desires in his prayer is not yet granted. 
If, however, the eggs are broken, it is a sign that his petition will here- 
after be fulfilled. The same is said of nuts or glass, or any thing 
that breaks. 

Snake, that he will be sure of a good income. This explanation is 
justified by the words addressed to the serpent, Gen. iii. 14, “* Dust 
shalt thou eat all the days of thy life.” Dust, say the Rabbis, is so 
plentiful that the serpent can never by any possibility suffer want. It 





en os ae is, therefore, selected as a type of those who pass their lives in the 
if a man sees an ass in his dream, he shall have a good hope for sal- “a ai enjoyment of ample means. 
vation ; for it is written in Zech. ix. 9, ‘Thy king cometh unto thee: Fig. 1.—Tuite Rocnp Har wir Srrincs. If a man dreams that he is uncovering his head, it is a sign of 


he is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass.” 
If he sees white grapes, whether they are in season or not, the omen 





For pattern and description see Supplement, good fortune. If he dreams that he is rending his garments, it is an 
No. XXII, Figs. $4 and 85. assurance that the evil which had been determined against bim in 























got outside, ¢ 


longitude with accuracy, The Missing figure 
it may to that man I, in .# manner, i 


» Which gives us 78° West; 6g° Would 
be out in the Atlantj 









é : 
; forgiven in at later period. rdly, of the por- the Gulf of Mexico, with no land near in either 
pied, his sins are doubetul, pike 2 ha ulfillea . ati n, is stil] ws 6 the cantar, 404 7 ae: g. bring 
: single exception of wing . for which pete is the rst, in A US to cluster of ds off t Little Bah 
ome, enough, the rw Of the Wise ose The or Sr SO, rorya 2] ee most likely et bar we Pick out 
" ‘: J “Give strong killed (The Test of us are t m °pPposite, the ulf St M starts 
bs ad ae him-that + eg and wine on a little desert (island, one of t group through the Straits of Florida on its race due 
unto those that be of . ward PED sea, in about, as they tell me north. Ww, need not trouble Ourselves about 
Among bad dreams there are a few which are lat. 27° 99 » (long, ) go W. barely | the Cross currents which visit Teeland ang Spitz- 
held to be Of such malignant meaning that the distinguish the line of the main land (Ido not gen; we know where the bottle degan its long 
unlucky sleeper must keep a strict fast for twen- now how the Will) dispose of Us; but fearin Voyage. The You that the island j 
ty-four hours @vert the im vil. Not had not long | the worst, (for the) leader (of the mutiny) is a Just in sight of the main land, and that a ca 





to. e 5 
th He pug itself, Which all fastin is | since Contributed her mite to the Population, 
f rrbiddey excuse hi; fro - The Was still in the Occupation of the 
monthly urse; and it was Considered no small 
Concession on -Part-of that stern 
the 






18 visible on the horizon, J have my doubts 
about that Main land; J believe it to mean the 
Grand Bahama, and that by the *‘last group of 
islands toward t Sea” j 





















the sround), and Covered with stones and sand, 









2 
yNagogue on which the 
Scriptures are Written is being burned « 2. Th 





vi 
Atlantic, J may be wrong, but bear this in mind, 




































; at rocks 

is in the er which concludes | Square....on the other side of....2....(in a) right For the local marks yoy must trust to our own 
the servoat ora of Atonent 3. Thee ne line (with the) Cape (on the) hori é hoever | 6 servation. The t way to Teach eons will 
the roof of his house jis falling in; 4, That his had finds this Paper is (implored) for the love of God | be to 0 to Charleston, and thence down the 
teeth are dropping ont, ing; in this I-wag am to seek for and Testore the iamonds (to my) | coast to St. Lucie, where you can arrange. 
Some of these interpretations, it wil] be seen, b tastes seem to have orphan (child) (who bears the same) name as ments about a boat and other matters. T wish I 
have for long generations taken their Placean been much the same ag my own, ‘Nothing,’ he | (his ?) unhappy pets": 880....aje... oriba™ ad more hope of Your success ; J think the nee- 
Popular Superstitions of our own, and itis eyri- would say, ‘ig better for a young fellow who is “Shortly after this discovery we left Spitzber- dle in the Stack of hay is Nothing to it, and there 

ous to note how their origin may be tray § Not absolu obliged to Spend his life in making 8en and passed down Ni Tway back to England, is no Certainty of oy, needle being there.’ 
the channe} of i ition Up to the fount. money than to see Something of the world before ou can imagine how my thoughts were em. “* « Horas non numero nisi Serenas,’ J] Spare 
ain-head of the * ian Captivity, — a © marries and Settles ; and I ©xpect you to do Ployed during the long Steamer and Carriole you the recita] of our failures, Geor, 3 Of the 
modern housewife is at this moment repeating both some day, Frank, although, 48 far-as the | % The Signature was. a Complete puz- Spent in a fruitless quest under th Zuise 
dream-land wonders that were first Wife goes, I have not set you the my- | zle, and Worried me Y and night, ag frequent. of naturalists, Ty Sustain this character we 
Israelitish harps were hanging silent Upon ‘the | self But Mind, my boy, it must be trayeli ; p when the mind dwe incessantly on ound it Necessary to Commit a Certain number 
Willows of the Euphrates, don’t let me hear of any hanging about French any thing of the kind, a half-forgotten ame, of murders among the feathered Bahamians, 
or German Wwatering-places or I riddle, or a difficult rh 3 the mystic letters It was a bad season for them ; ‘The bird May 
To plies Zan » haunt me in on ree sn song fash- rue, “yd is un P pe hunting of those days.’ 
. ion, an twenty times a day caught myse re- | In our nowledge of ¢ © navigation We rivaled 
4 GAGE p AMOUR. Peating, with an absurd Yankee twang, “ano... | the oldest inhabitan » and were able to dispense 
Crantes—for it seems you wishito know— 4....0riba,’ With native assistance, At ] n to 

You wonder What could Scare me 0, 


é » “On m return I found My uncle in Lond. n ; 
And why; in this long-locked bureau’ a BY. ao 
ts, 


fentleman wag suffering from & Severe at. 





“I am reasonable I 


to argue, Teasoi i me, and another event now happened 
don’t ask for an heiress, but a girl with 9 nice 


P. 
i reatened to eclipse it altogether—J fell 






Friend of my youth, severe 48 true, 
T guess. the train your thoy ts pursue, 
due 


“*My uncle's Property lay chiefly in Devon- 
But this my state is nowise 


y age and sat down tO meditate in @ quiet place 
3 & neighbor of his in those parts, a widow. 


among the rocks, My intention Was to revisit 


a 






© indigestio With four daughters, two of th marriageable, ‘| the furthest 8toup of islets toward the Straits of 

I had forgotten was there, sey Come UP t0 town for 4 month, and he Florida, as nele had sugges T picked 

pond at Some one used to wear, Was anxious that I should make their a UP a white pebble and began £0 scratch on a flat 

Hine ills lactimw—go spare ance. T learned afterward that it was mended | Tock in front of fing en imaginary sketch of the 

Your cynic question, I should ma © of the elde Spot I hoped to find, with the T rocks in g 

Ing to his wish [ Went to lunch With M; Square, and the distant head] d; absorbed 

Some one who is not girlish now, ins. Sh to me rather h im my task as Not to notic, Pproach 

And wed long since, We meet and bow; 8teeable, and h, WD-up daughters Pleasant | of a man, whose sh Ow presently fel] across my 

I don’t oppose our broken yow “looking ; “p, t the y ger on sketch, ed, and he me in very 

Sets us keenly ; Own accompanied by the most charming girl I | good English 

Yet, to Confess the truth, It stirs ever seen in mIny life—the gove ‘He wa, handsome, ish-looking fellow, 

y Pulse, that flims of hers, rn t excuse a partial relapse into the | ina dandified Costume that Was half-sailor, half, 

ou can’t disturb the dust of yearg bl i lover while I tell my story ; I wil] Cut it as short €ndsman ; the thick gold ring on h nger, and 

And smile serenely, on a hidden treas- Can Not say if it was POSitively g | his €ar-rings and shirt-studs to atch, showed 

“My golden locks” are gray and chill, - You may Stare, but it is &- fact, . The | case of love at sight, but ‘[ ust have Teceived § Condition was thriving. J id not like 
For ‘hers—let them be sacred still treasure wag slip of paper, and it was hidden of electric shoe from Nelly’s first | a Sinister expression in his eyes, and a decided] 

But yet, J own, a boyish thrill in @ scent-bottle. T will show you both,” glance, for the chicken I was attempting ™m uth. In the Tse of con. 

ent dancing through me, Here Dewsbur rod © plunged off the dish Violently, and broke versation he asked any questions ag to my ob. 

Charles, when I held yon yellow lace ; r w. a Wine-glass. Such was my introduction to ject in Coming to the islands, and tried to elicit 
or, from its dusty hiding-place i lass ife. I won't bore you, George, with the details Something relative to th sketch, which € care. 

eeped out an » » ingennous face ° Ose days, Jt will be Sufficient to Say that I Unized. He SO told me his own his- 

te néd to und that sur- very often went to lunch with Mrs, Hawkins, ang Was 2 sailor, a native of Brazil, was 






Ww. 

Z ded by a mass of drift-wood, which the ocean by treacherous} doing the agreeable to the oun 

Laugh if you will, The boy in me— currents bring in snormous quantity to the ladi bee de fee at 

The boy that was shores of Spitzbergen, You may pick up many 

tropical remains along the beach, and [ Was dis- 

mally Searching for Specimens, when the 
tm 








dess ; and all the time my uncle chuckled 
and flattered himself that his little e 
capitally, 






alked back togeth- 











e Ww. 
of the bottle caught my eye. succeedin ut at last the month | er to where T had left our little craft, a cutter of 
at mother. you ‘saw yesterday, ducking in icy water to eit. Yo it is | came to an end, and the family Teturned to ix tons, with a dingy in tow, emed 
And I, whom none can wel] portray i Devonshire, By that time 7 Was hopelessly in much int in her ©quipment, and volun- 
As young or slender. ove; /200.....8....oriba’ wag almost forgotten, and | teered his Assistance in bringing down the stores 
wises I would have relin uished all the treasures that “We saile at sunrise, and te in the after. 
Mey well os booke around na ever came out of the Spanish Main for a kind noon anchored Nn one of the many creeks amon 
Y Pipe still olde fiscate, glance from Ellen Morton’s dark €yes, and one | the 8roup of islets, In Preparing our meal, it 
ae. ion. t iss of her red lips, 8 soon as gone I | was annoying to find that our keg o Wine had 
Pass me the ag To Those that keep ; » and been im the | began to es flected that d set m en left behind. J slept soundly that night 
bachelor’s secluded sleep Opening. ‘The Paper was folded four times eart upon Precisely the « Pretty pauper’ to whom | until Just before daybreak, when I hada singular 
inviolate, and deep, lengthwise and once across, and then Tolled my uncle had such an aversion, J was almost ream ; it was a dream, of Course, and the re- 
7 Pour Hibation, smal] enough to th dependent upon him, altogether as far Matri- | sult of my mingled thoughts about Ellen and the 
. mony was Concerned, for My father’s fortune had lamond, Teamed that 1sCovered 
= en sw iN & great financj Crisis, and he the latter and was engaged in a fea ul struggle 
ANO A ORIB A & very poor man; but my uncle had ac- | for their POssession With the Brazilian, while 
Pic tuk. Wledged me as his heir, an with all his | Ellen stood Irified and hrieking, | awoke 


HE murderer was 9 Brazilian sailor, and his With a Start, and drew aside the curtain which 
Victim a young girl who had lived with him to) 
hte al ote 


shut off our little box fa 









? 
at one of declare to you that in the Mixture of moon- 
tive for the crime had Jealousy, ang the de- € love of G Testore them to the orphan light and wn I could haye Swom that I saw 
tails were atrocious ; th the court was I vowed, if ever it lay in Y power, to | the figure of Ellen standj & on the rock close to 
crowded with admirers of the morbid and sen- fulfill that sol yuNction, Meanwhile my | which we lay. She looked 0} r ai Te-worn 
Dewsbury and myself mene Jt ae ah: cle got the bette 1S Zout, and left his room and w, inting across the islet to the POsite 
the number. It is no use & that we brisk ag val. T think w; en he saw how low- channel] The visio 88 80 distinct that I rose 
were there § cousin was Junior \. ; 10027, anes “| Spirited and altered I h ome, he marveled In alarm an Went out, wh ppeared ; 
counsel for the defense, Was prepared for a | ej eee sone Ld i.....comment,. Not without fear at the result of his €xperiment, but, to my rise, I saw th Sail of a 
800d deal: but Dewsbury Certainly astonished Poser de., eae fehl onsite, engi But one day he sent for me as J entered the | boat slowly p; ing along the other side of the 





me when he claimed acquaintance with the pris- 
oner, 
“* Yes,” he said, deliberately ; “T know that 






Je V....cher a la fa....it...ité d'u....creuse....2 house, and there was an explosion, He had 
cur d....uverte 


88...-boite conte... eSptured a stray sheet inscribed with some foo]: 


island. In 4 Moment the hull came in view, it 
eee et n 
¢ prowzs*sanels.... Brésil, 2” tou 


Contained a gj gle figure, 
‘ 











++». Ttune,,., h Suppose my dream must have left me sus- 
man 8rosses.... ent presq.... Calr....au-dela de....2 ‘And Pray, George, who may she be ?’ Picious and uneasy, for I felt 4n irresistible im- 
“T can’t congratulate you on your friend, igne droite +-Cap., i was his angry ingui > ‘and what do you mean | pulse to follow the Movements of the intruder, 
Frank; fora more repulsive-looking Scoundrel [ ting such infernal nonsense to any one? | Tim w. nd asleep, took my gun, and 
never saw, But where on earth did you come soefi..celi.... ble lot,” “ gold’s accursed greed,” “Joath- loosing the dingy, paddled Noiselessly in the same 
across him ?” iba... Some bondage of the soul”—what the devil do Irection as th Sail, kee & 88 much as Possible 
“Ah, you happen to know that he 18 & mur- “‘ The last three fragments are Plainly the sig- | you mean by it, Sir 2° in the shadow of the ] ks, © conduct of 
derer,” retorted Kk; “he w, 48 smart a fe]. nature. There ig No date; that and the name “*T told him at last that I had fallen in love | the Stranger argued either great daring. or an in- 
OW as you would Wish t0 see when we first met, | of the Vesse. Probably on the corner wh; With a young lady who had not a nny and no timate knowledge of the ch » for he wound 
and it is a ity that poor girl was not of your | js destroyed The lati Position, and that I was not in the least Solty for | Ong their intricacies without sho ning sail, 
Opinion Th tory is rath Curious, and too it, but I refused ¢ crname. ‘Haye ou | and in Perfect safety. Certainly, the breeze wag 
long to tell h 3 but you are coming to dine 


ra : 

Quietly with me to-night, and Shall hear all : Vv 
i ly never had the chance,’ I replied. ‘Then, by 
» Sir, you sha’n’t have it; off you go on your 





8, when Suddenly J saw 
Orbs, showed that the Tecognition was mutual ; of the diam , and Tim, the best and sharpest the sail Swing round and disappear Into the shore 
and then ¢ e man hung down his head and Servant man ever had, was to mpany me at right angles to its revious ourse at once 
looked n more, It will be time enough to look for the Owner | lande. » 4nd crossed the flat island J Was skirt 
“Come away, George,” Said Frank ; «7 don’t 7 i ial, © best means of pre- | w en you have found the perty,’ said m un- ing, but was Stopped by a belt of Water which [ 
want to Worry the poor wretch. He has no ring it. Not fancying E—_’s Companionship * ber e — noW to consider is where | did not remember having seen before Not far 
i you ha tter begi 





chance of escape as it is; but I think I know On another expedition, T kept the Secret to my- We have luckily the lat- 
Te are three 5 


in. beyond, in a snug natura] harbor, lay the boat I 
enough to hang him a dozen times Over. “Yes,” of Comprehension itude of the island, and from this we can fix the l, 


u 
had been following, with her Sail lowereg 





June 4, 1870.] 





‘¢Tt had been rapidly getting lighter, and now 
the first glorious beams broke up from the hori- 
zon of wave, and rendered every thing distinctly 
visible. I recognized my friend the Brazilian at 
the same moment that he detected me. He 
hailed me, and I went back to the boat, and pres- 
ently joined him. He affected to be rejoiced at 
having found me so soon, as he had brought the 
keg of wine which was left behind, as he de- 
clared through his mistake. I invited him to 
breakfast, and he accepted, leaving his own craft 
at anchor. Shortly after, he announced his in- 
tention of returning, as the breeze was freshen- 
ing. I expressed my regret that he should have 
taken so much trouble about the wine, which we 
could have easily done without, and offered him 
a recompense, but he would not hear of it; he 
bid us good-by, and running out to the open wa- 
ter, was soon lost to sight behind the islands. 
We landed on the shore of the harbor, and [ sat 
down to correct a rough chart I had made on 
our previous visit, but was interrupted by Tim. 

‘¢¢'That fellow's turned in again, Sir,” he call- 
ed out, ‘and is watching us from that big rock. 
I saw his telescope flash in the sun.’ 

**T got out my own glass, but could discover 
nothing. ‘You have made a mistake, ‘Tim; it 
must have been the flash of a bird’s wing.’ 

***Not I, Sir; I saw his head duck as you put 
up your glass. That chap ain't after no good ; 
he never came out here for that wine only.’ 

‘** Well, let me finish this, and we'll see about 
PY 

“But I was again disturbed by an exclama- 
tion from Tim; and in a minute he called out, 

***Shoot that gull behind you, Sir; quick, 
shoot, Sir!’ 

** His tone was so earnest that, without thought, 
I snatched up the gun beside me, and knocked 
over the bird, which fell among the rocks; and 
then I scolded him for having made me commit 
the needless slaughter. But Tim had gone to 
gather the bird, and seemed to have some diffi- 
culty in finding it. Just as my chart was fin- 
ished, he returned with it in his hand. ‘There 
was a strange, excited look in his eyes. 

“**Tve got it, Sir,” he said, quickly. 

***Qh, confound the bird!’ I replied, angrily. 
‘Who wants the useless beast ?’ 

‘** But I’ve got what you do want, Sir, safe in 
my pocket.’ _ 

*** What the deuce do you mean, Tim ?- 

** Look round quietly, Sir, for that chap’s got 
his glass on'us. Do you see them big stones,’ 
he continued, ‘and two rocks in the water be- 
yond? You go and stand alongside of the big- 
gest, and you'll find four on ’em in a square, and 
the two in the water points straight to the head- 
land of the Bahama. Depend on it, Sir, that 
chap was one of the mutineers; he knew the 
place well enough, but he never guessed there 
was any thing hidden here until you put it into 
his head. Ah, ye murdering devil!’ shouted 
Tim, forgetting his caution, and shaking his fist 
at the rock where the Brazilian was lurking; 
‘we've done you, after all, ye beggar!’ 

**We had. Tim had found the diamonds ex- 
actly where the paper indicated. ‘They were in 
small packets, inclosed in a tin box, and ap- 
peared of great value; indeed, they proved event- 
ually, after the waste entailed by cutting and 
polishing, to be worth over fifty thousand pounds. 
The Brazilian was not deceived by the ruse of 
picking up the bird. The knowledge that dia- 
monds were on board must have induced him to 
excite the mutiny, and he guessed we had found 
them. He made an effort for their recovery, or 
for revenge. We saw nothing more of him un- 
til we reached St. Lucie, where, late one evening, 
a man sprang out on me from the shadow as I en- 
tered the house, and struck full at my breast with 
a knife; the point luckily glanced on the bone of 
my arm as I guarded, and I countered him heav- 
ily under the chin. He rolled over, but regained 
his feet and escaped before ‘Tim could come to 
the rescue. It was the Brazilian, and I have 
never seen his face from that time until I recog- 
nized him as the prisoner yesterday. 

**My uncle was delighted ; especially at his 
own sagacity in suspecting the mistake about the 
main land. ‘From that mistake, Frank,’ he 
said, ‘and for one or two other reasons, I believe 
the unfortunate writer to have been a woman. 
The hand, as far as one can judge from the frag- 
ments, may be either male or female. The na- 
tionality is a difficult point, and the poor thing 
in her haste has neglected to say where the child 
is to be found, or else the words are obliterated. 
But before we do any thing toward finding the 
rightful owner I wish you to run down to Dev- 
onshire and see the new bailiff about these pa- 
pers. You can put up at the old place, and mind 
you pay a visit to the Hawkinses.’ You can 
judge if I jumped at this chance, George. Don’t 
suppose the diamonds had made me forget Ellen. 
The Hawkinses lived in a charming old manor- 
house, surrounded by magnificent timber, and 
the grounds sloped to the pebbles of a little bay, 
where the water slept in every shade of blue, 
green, and purple between gorse-covered head- 
lands. ‘They asked me to stay a day or two 
with them before I returned to town. I thought 
Ellen looking pale and melancholy. 

**One delicious evening we were sitting in the 
veranda. It was perfectly still; the moonlight 
lay upon the water in a long column of trembling 
quicksilver, and the air was filled with the deli- 
cate odor of the gorse-bloom. There was a pi- 
ano near the open window, and the young ladies 
had been singing. Their voices were not much 
to boast of, although they were well taught, and 
I don’t think Mrs. Hawkins appreciated my re- 
quest that Ellen would sing after thern. ‘Oh, 
Miss Morton, do sing the new song about the 
sea! entreated the girls, gushingly. ‘To this 
Elien for some reason objected. “le you do 
sing, Miss Morton,’ said the mother, testily, ‘ we 
shall be much obliged if you will sing that song.’ 

** Ellen seated herself at the piano; you know 


sume as my mother’s.’ 





her voice; that evening there was a delicious 
tremble in it which added to its expression, and 
detracted nothing from its richness; the words 
were these, and all through one could hear the 
gentle hush of the wave upon the pebbles, the 
protest of that quiet Devonshire sea against the 
libel of the song: 
‘Lost at seu! lost at sea! * 
Ah, words of wild despair, 
Whelmed in the main’s immeisity, 
But who shall tell us where ? 
When the cherished clay at rest they lay, 
In the church-yard’s quiet bound, 
We can deck the tomb with the choicest bloom, 
And monrn by the narrow mound: 
But who shall gain from the boundless main 
The clue to its unknown ves ? 
And who shall weep by the loved one’s sleep 
"Neath the swell of the wandering waves? 
Lost at sea! lost at sea! 
“Lost at sea! lost at sea! 
Ab, hope hath withered now, 
Merged in the main’s infinity, 
But who shall answer how? 
His comrades tell how the warrior fell, 
And they breathe his name with pride, 
And a ray of light in our sorrow’s night 
Is the re that he nobly died; 
But who shall know of that hour of woe, 
When the boldest cheek grew pale? 
Mid the savage glee of the conqu'ring sea— 
God save us from such a tale! 
Lost at sea! lost at sea! 


‘In the last liquid notes of the retrain the 
singer’s voice rose into a wail, which rang out 
far into the still night across the moonlit waters, 
and melted into the kindred tones of the sea. I 
neyer heard any thing like it; I know. that when 
I tried to utter the conventional ‘thank you,’ I 
gave vent to a husky sound, between a wheeze 
and a groan, which might have been expressive 
of asthmatic disgust. I passed a sleepless night, 
and went out early for a stroll; to my intense 
delight I met Ellen in the garden alone. ‘I can 
not bear to sing it,’ she said, alluding to the last 
night’s song; ‘it is too melancholy, and my dear- 
est friends were lost at sea.’ There was a glisten 
in her eyes as she said this which just turned the 
scale; I forgot all about my uncle, and out it 
came. But let me be matter-of-fact. I told 
Ellen I loved her, and proposed to marry her; 
she did not deny her affection for me, but de- 
clared she was not going to ruin my prospects ; 
she had often heard the Hawkinses talk about 
me, and knew that my uncle would disinherit me: 

‘** Why you don’t even know,’ she urged, half 
laughing, half crying, ‘who it is you want to 
marry; my name is not Ellen Morton. They 
made me change it when I went out as govern- 
ess.’ 
‘*It is perfectly immaterial to me what it is,’ 
I answered; ‘but out of curiosity I should like 
to know the real one.’ 

‘*«T will show you,’ she said, taking a large 
locket from the front of her dress and detaching 
it from the ribbon; ‘that is my dear mother, 
she was French, and my father was partner in a 
West India firm. They were both lost on the 
voyage to England, where I was at school, and 
my father had invested all his money-in some- 
thing which was lost too; that is my name, the 
She laid the locket open 
in my hand; it contained a miniature of a very 
lovely woman, and was an extraordinary likeness 
of Ellen herself. I read the inscription round 
the portrait, and then the poor girl thought I had 
gone mad; for in my joy I fell to hugging and 
kissing her, and shouting, ‘Why, my darling, 
you are ano...a...oriba.’ In the midst of it Mrs. 
Hawkins sailed round the corner. 

***Mr. Dewsbury! Miss Morton!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ what is the meaning of this conduct ?” 

** “Not Miss Morton at all,’ I vociferated, ‘ but 
ano,..a...oriba.’ And Mrs. Hawkins thought 1 
had gone mad also. 

‘** Look there,.what do you call that ?’ said I, 
pointing to the inscription, which ran: 

‘**'l'o my dear daugliter, from her loving mo- 
ther, Eleanore Majendie Mojoribanks.’ 

od * * * * o*” 

‘* Before the Brazilian was executed the chap- 
lain of the jail obtained from him a full confes- 
sion of the mutiny. It was deliberately planned; 
he and his accomplices enlisting as sailors on 
board the trading-vessel in which Mr. Majori- 
banks and his wife were to return from Brazil to 
the West Indies, to catch the English steamer. 
They ran the ship as far as the Bahamas, and 
the butchery of the captives was anticipated by a 
hurricane in which all perished but the Brazilian. 
The diamonds must have been secreted by Mrs. 
Majoribanks, as her husband was killed at the 
first attack.” 








TROPICAL FRUITS. 
So iped in fancy with us in the negro’s ‘ pro- 
vision ground” in the tropics. Look around 
you, and learn something of the look of the va- 
rious trees and plants of which you have heard 


tell for many a year. ‘There are orange-trees 
laden with fruit: who knows not them? and 
that awkward-boughed tree, with huge green 
fruit and deeply-cut leaves a foot or more across 
—leaves so grand that, as one of our party often 
suggested, their form ought to be introduced into 
architectural ornamentation, and take the place 
of the Greek acanthus, which they surpass *in 
beauty—that is, of course, a bread - fruit - tree. 
‘That round-headed tree, with dark, rich Portugal 
laurel foliage, arranged in stars at the end of each 
twig, is the mango, always a beautiful object, 
whether in orchard or in open park. ‘That tree 
with upright branches, and large, dark, glossy 
leaves tiled upward along them, is the Mammee 
Sapota, beautiful likewise. And what is that tree 
like an evergreen peach, shedding from the un- 
der side of every leaf a golden light—call it not 
shade? Chrysophillum cainito, star-apple; and 
that young thing, which you may often see grown 
into a great timber tree, with leaves like a Span- 
ish chestnut, is the Avocado,'or, as some call it, 
alligator pear. This with the glossy leaves, some- 
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what like the Mammee Sapota, is a Sapodilla ; 
and that with leaves like a great myrtle, and 
bright flesh-colored fruit, a Malacca apple; while 
that with large leaves, gray and rough under- 
neath, flowers as big as vour two hands, with 
greenish petals and a purple eye, followed by fat, 
scaly, yellow apples, is the sweet-sop, Anona squa- 
mosa, which you may eat if you will, as you may 
of the rest. But the truth must be told. These 
West Indian fruits are, most of them, still so 
little improved by careful culture and selection 
of kinds, that not one of them (as far as we have 
tried them) is to be compared with an average 
strawberry, plum, or pear. But how beautiful 
they are all and each after their kind! What a 
joy for a man to stand at his door and simply 
look at them growing, leating, blossoming, fruit- 
ing, without pause, through the perpetual sum- 
mer, in his little garden of the Hesperides, where, 
as in those of the Phzacians of old, ‘‘ pear grows 
ripe on pear, and fig on fig,” forever and forever. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

FIRE at sea! What disaster more horrible 

can imagination picture? The American 
ship Sunbeam was burned on the Pacific Ocean, 
about eighty miles from shore, on the 31st of last 
March. The Sunbeam was loaded with saltpetre 
at Iquiqui, Peru, and sailed on March 13, with 
every prospect of a short and pleasant voyage. 
Such it might have proved, except for a most 
imprudent act on the part of the second mate. 
Having occasion to “use some varnish, he de- 
seended into the hold of the ship, where that 
article was stored, with an open light. In at- 
tempting to draw the varnish, the flame of the 
lamp came in contact with the fumes of the flow- 
ing liquid, and a terrific explosion occurred. In 
an instant the fire pervaded the entire hold, and 
explosion after explosion was heard as the de- 
structive element reached the inflammable salt- 
petre. For a moment officers and crew were 
paralyzed; but perceiving-the fiery flames burst- 
ing out from every part of the vessel, they saw 
their only chance of escape was through the 
water. They leaped into the ocean, attempting 
to cling to spars and boards thrown overboard. 
The fastenings of one boat having burned away, 
it was secured, and twelve men were saved; but 
six, exhausted, sank in a watery grave. In 
twenty minutes from the first explosion the 
Sunbeam sank forever. The party in the boat 
were picked up by a whaling bark, and landed 
at Talcahuano, Chili. 


Gustave Doré has entered into an engagement 
with a London print-seller to furnish two hun- 
dred and fifty designs per annum for fivesyears. 
He is to receive forty pounds for each engraving. 


A new journal, called the Plebiscite, is an- 
nounced to appear forthwith in Paris. 


A thin slip of wood, three feet long, and paint- 
ed blue, was picked up at Perran Porth, on the 
north coast of Cornwall, a week or two ago; 
and in large letters, cut in the wood, was writ- 
ten: ‘City of Boston is sinking. February 11th.” 
Another sentence, commencing with the letter 
“*M,” appears to have been begun, but the board 
was unfortunately broken off. . It is thought 
that this may be a genuine message from that 
ill-fated steamer. 


Egypt was doubtless the head-quarters of 
fashion in the time of the Pharaohs. There has 
been found in the museum of Boulah, at Cairo, 
the head of an ancient Egyptian woman adorned 
with false hair. So chignons are nothing new! 


From a lengthy article in the New York Times 
we ary oe some interesting statistics in regard 
to t 
of the period.” It appears, by accurate count, 
that there are not less than one thousand fount- 
ains in operation in this city during the sum- 
mer months. Some of these fountains sell sev- 
eral tho d glasses of this beverage every day 
during the heated term ; and it is estimated that 
New York city consumes at least 200,000 glasses 
a day during the hottest months! The so-called 
soda-water of the present day is not soda-water 
at all, but is merely ice-water impregnated with 
carbonic acid gas, to which may be added any 
flavored sirup or cream. The carbonie acid gas 
is generated in the laboratory by the action of 
sulphuric acid upon marble-dust; and, by pow- 
erful pressure, water is impregnated with it, and 
conducted through tubes to the counter where 
it is sold. 


Among the singular incidents connected with 
the Richmond disaster is the following: A gen- 
tleman from Brooklyn, and his daughter, who 
were viewing the country from the cupola of 
the building, were, by the falling of the stair- 
case by which they had ascended, prevented 
from descending for nearly two hours. From 
their lofty prison they could witness the con- 
fusion in the square below, the dense crowd, 
and hear the tolling of the bells, without any 
idea of the real occasion of it all. They finally 
succeeded in reaching a place from which they 
descended, by breaking through a sky-light. 


A Hartford dog recently followed the example 
of many whom he had judged wiser than him- 
self, and deliberately committed suicide in the 
basin of the fountain in the State House yard. 
He was a large, good tooking dog, part mastiff, 
and had been at Fay with other dogs a few mo- 
ments before. He suddenly left them, walked 
to the basin, went in, and held his head under 
water till he was drowned. 


The white of an °eB is recommended as a most 
efficacious remedy for burns. A few success- 
ive applications soothe the pain, and effectually 
exclude the burn from the air. Extraordinary 
stories are told of the healing properties of a 
new oil which is easily made from the yolk of 
hens’ cous. The eggs are first boiled hard, and 
the yolks are then removed, crushed, and placed 
over a fire, where they are carefully stirred until 
the whole substance is just on the point of 
catching fire, when the oil separates, and may 
be poured off. One yolk will yield nearly two 
tea-spoonfuls of oil. It is in general use among 
colonists of South Russia as a means of curing 
cuts, bruises, and scratches. 


e consumption of soda-water, ‘the drink 





Immense losses have occurred in consequence 
of the extensive fires which have so. recently 
raged in the mountains of Delawaze, Sullivan, 
and Orange counties, in this State, and also in 
some sections of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
Acres of woods have been wrapped in flame; and 
at night the scene was extremely grand. So 
rapidly did the fire spread in some places that 
several persons found themselves suddenly sur- 
rounded, and scarcely escaped with their lives. 
Heavy rains came opportunely to quench the 
conflagration. 


A thrilling scene was recently witnessed at 
the Sing Sing station of the Hudson River Rail- 
roud. - As the express train came thundering 
along, the spectators were appalled at seeing a 
woman attired in mourning, and bearing an in- 
fant in her arms, deliberately attempt to cross 
the rails in front of the approaching train. An 
involuntary shout was raised to warn the crazed 
woman of the imminent danger; but she un- 
heedingly tripped forward, arriving on the cen- 
tre of the down track not more than six feet in 
front of the flying cow-catcher. A shriek of 
horror went up from some of the female specta- 
tors, when, incredible as it may seem, the fortu- 
nate woman cleared the track, escaping by a 
hair’s breadth, as the engine literally brushed 
her garments. The almost miraculous escape 
of the mother and child from being dashed to 
atoms blanched the faces of the men and wo- 
men who witnessed it. 


There is an old Spanish proverb to the effect 
that ‘A little breakfast is enough; enough din- 
ner is but little; a little supper is too much.”’ 
Americans, as a general thing, eat too much, 
and too late in the day. 


A case of assault and battery in Detroit was 
recently submitted to a jury of colored men. 
They took the seats assigned them in the court- 
room, and went to business with the air of men 
accustomed to that sort of duty. 


At the anniversary meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, last week, Mrs. 
Stanton, in one of her addresses, related a pithy 
little incident. Many years ago she, in com- 
pany with others, formed a Sewing Society, the 
proceeds of which were devoted to benevolent 
purposes. On one oceasion the Society edu- 
eated a poor young man for:the ministry, pro- 
viding him with every thing necessary for his 
vocation. Having completed his educational 
course, he returned to the town where she agd 
her companions were, and preached his first 
sermon. His text was, “‘ Suffer not women to 
speak in the churches.’’ That Sewing Society 
never educated another young man! 


Every body was charmed to see the sun, about 
the middle of Anniversary week, burst forth 
from the clouds which had hidden it for many 
days, and shine gloriously. Old Sol is usually 
chary of his beams Anniversary week ! 


It is a singular coincidence that the first case 
of Miss Barkaloo, an attorney who has just com- 
menced her professional career in St. Louis, was 
that of an unfortunate dog run over and mortally 
injured by ahorse-car. The lady who owned the 
dog demanded damages, and the corporation, of 
course, demurred. -Although, from the legal 
lady’s name, one might infer she would incline 
to a different course, nevertheless she quietly 
advised the company to settle, and they, follow- 
ing her suggestions, did so upon favorable terms. 
Evidently Miss Barkaloo has yet to learn that 
lawyers make money generally by prolonging 
their causes! 


Cornell University has organized, as we un- 
derstand, a scientific expedition to Brazil, the 
chief object being to make collections for the 
University museums. A number of students 
take part in it, and a practical geologist and 
botanist accompany them. 


Music has long been known to exercise an 
extraordinary influence upon the insane. This 
fact was recently exemplified in a visit of Miss 
Clara Louise Kellogg at the Utica Asylum. Ac- 
companied by the matron, and two of the fac- 
ulty and their ladies, she ventured into the de- 
partments devoted to those women who were 
most violent in their insanity. A few notes of 
her wonderful voice were sufficient to quiet 
every one. After the first song, they gathered 
about her like children, and with wondering 
curiosity. examined her minutely. Most kindly 
she permitted the familiarities of these poor 
crazed women, and even returned without fear, 
and with genuine emotion, the affectionate greet- 
ings which many offered. 


It is delightful to be informed that the Alaska 
Mekutonecutzocoats live in Arcadian simplicity 
on the Atutoacoolakuchargut River. 


A new salad oil has been introduced at Ham- 
burg which promises to be a great success, and 
has the advantage of being much cheaper than 
that in ordinary use. It is pressed from the seeds 
of the beech-tree, the pods of which fall in abund- 
ant quantities in the extensive forests of Holstein 
and Meeklenburg, and have hitherto only been 
used for fattening swine. 


A Boston medical journal relates the history 
of a woman about forty years of age who was 
much afflicted with sleeplessness, resulting from 
nervous prostration. She passed a whole week 
without more than an hour’s sleep each night. 
Opium and various other drugs were adminis- 
tered without producing any effect. Fifteen 
grains of hydrate of chloral were given every 
night for a week, and the patient slept each time 
seven hours, calmly, and without any disagree- 
able after-effects. ° 


A story is told ofa recent dinner-party in this 
city, at which a massive silver bow}, filled with 
water, with a smaller vessel in the centre con- 
taining flowers, was presented by the butler to 
each guest in turn. The guests were puzzled. 
Not knowing what they were expected to do, 
they did nothing, but solemnly shook their 
heads, one after another. The servant, evident- 
ly much amused, finally took the bowl to the 
hostess, who silently dipped her fingers in the 
water, and then sent the magnificent partner- 
ship finger-bowl to make a second circuit. 
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SONG. 


To-wieurt, iove, we'll sit neath the old elm-tree, 
And Vl twine a wreath of wild flowers for thee; 
T'll hie 1o the woods for a wild-rose spray, ~ 

And I'll plack some white bloom of the perfumed May. 
In some sweet, shady, sequestered spot, 

IN search for the blue forget-me-not ; 

Where'er you are, aud its leaves you see, 

"Tis all I ask thee, remember me! 

T'll roam o'er the moor for the heather-bell’s bloom, 
The daisy’s meek eye, and the golden broom: 

I'll seek ‘mong the rocks of the sparkling burn 
For the green waving fronds of the graceful fern. 
When the bright young moon rises over the hill, 
And the song birds’ notes are hushed and still, 
Together we'll sit "neath the old elm-tree, 

And I'll twine these flowers in a wreath for thee. 





SUBTROPICAL GARDENING. 


oe term is applied in Europe to the deco- 
ration of gardens with plants remarkable 
for the size, color, or picturesque appea‘ance of 
their foliage, the majority of which are natives 
of warm climates, although a few are perfectly 


The sameness and flatness produced in gar- 
dens by the use of what are generally known as 
bedding-out plants, the principal object in using 
which is the combination of striking colors, has 
led to a reaction, and the consequent desire to 
embellish our gardens with plants of elegant fo- 
liage and striking habit, but not necessarily to 
the discarding of what may be called color gar- 
dening ; for both styles may be harmoniously 
blended, and made to relieve each other. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary for those who 
may desire to indulge in this style of gardening 
to keep a conservatory or green-house for the 
protection, during winter, of the plants used ; for 
many may be kept in a dry, warm cellar as eas- 
ily as dahlias or potatoes, while some are hardy, 
and not a few may be grown from seed, and treat- 
ed as annuals. 

Our summers being as warm as those of the 
countries from whence the plants come that are 
used for ¢his purpose, they grow very readily, 
and produce even finer effects than they do in 
Europe. All thet iv necessary is to plant them 
out toward the end o. May or beginning of June, 
in any good, rich garden soil, and they will, in 


nearly every case, take care of themselves. They ° 


are generally planted in groups on lawns, but oc- 
casionally single specimens may be used with 
good effect, either alone or in the centre of beds 
filled with strong-growing, bedding-out plants of 
vividly contrasting colors; but they should nev- 
er be planted among deciduous shrubs, as they 
do not harmonize well with them. 

We proceed to name such genera and species 
as can be grown by persons who have not got the 
convenience of a green-house for their protection 
in winter. 

For giving a truly tropical aspect to a garden 
few plants are equal to the different species and 
varieties of Canna. The seeds of over twenty 
different sorts can be obtained of the leading 
seedsmen at prices ranging from five to twenty- 
five cents a packet. Apart from their fine foliage, 
many of them produce beautiful spikes of flowers; 
but the fine effect they produce on a lawn can be 
much heightened by introducing among them 
some bulbs of Gladioli, whose beautiful spikes of 
flowers relieve any yernere of monotony. The 
Gladioli bulbs should be planted three or five to- 
gether, and not singly. ° 

The seeds of the Canna should be soaked pre- 
vious to sowing for twelve hours in water at a 
temperature of 120 degrees, in order to soften 
the outer shell, which is very hard, hence the 
common name of Indian shot applied to them. 
The following varieties are particularly distinct 
and desirable: C. anneii, museefolia, gigantea, 
limbata, nigricans, atronigricans, maxima, ze- 
brina, warszewiczii, subrualta rubra, and angus- 
tifolia nana pallida. They do not attain their 
full development the first year they are planted, 
but are easily wintered over for another season 
by taking them up and putting them away in 
rather dry earth or sand in a warm, dry cellar. 

Calocasia esculentum, or Tara Root of the 
South, is another desirable plant. It may be 
planted either singly or in groups of three or 
five, but does not mingle well with other plants 
on account of the large size and apparent solidity 
of its foliage. It should be kept in a dry, warm 
cellar during winter. 

Of grass or reed-like plants, Arundo donax and 
its striped-leaved variety are very beautiful, espe- 
cially the latter; they will stand out all winter 
about New York, but are all the better for having 
two or three forkfuls of long manure thrown over 
them in the fall, Imperator sacchariflora.and its 
variegated-leaved varieties are very graceful, 
reed-like grasses from Japan; they are quite 
hardy. Bambusa fortunii variegata is a hardy, 
dwarf-growing species of bamboo, also from Ja- 
pan, and is very suitable for the outer row of 
groups of this class of plants. Yucca filamento- 
sa, pendula, flaccida, and glaucescens are hardy 
and suitable either for masses or single speci- 
mens. ‘They produce immense spikes of green- 
ish-white flowers, from three to six feet high. 

Of other hardy plants, with curious or striking 
foliage, the following are suitable for this style 
of planting: Bocconia japonica, with glaucous 
green leaves; Acanthus mollis, and a variety 
called latifolius, and sometimes lusitanicus ; He- 
lianthus orgyalis; Polygonum cuspidatum, a 
species of buckwheat from Japan, growing over 
six feet high, having white flowers late in the 
summer, succeeded by deep rose-colored seed 
vessels in the autumn; Rheum emodii is a spe- 
cies of rhubarb of very striking appearance, from 
the Himalayan Mountains ; Centurea babylonica 
has very distinct and remarkable silvery foliage, 
and throws up spikes of yellow flowers eight or 
ten feet high. 

Among annuals the different species of Ricinus, 





or Castor-oil Plant, are very effective, as their fo- 
liage is very strongly marked, and varies greatly 
in color,-some being silvery, others of different 
shades of green, and some deep red. Some spe- 
cies of Solanum, such as S. robustum, warszewic- 
zii, marginatum, giganteum, laciniatum elegans, 
cabileuse argenteum, produce strong, striking fo- 
liage.” Japanese maize, with variegated foliage ; 
Nicotiana atropurpurea grandiflora, and Macro- 
phylla gigantea; Cannabis gigantea; Bisnaja 
major; Magydaris tomentosa ; Onopordon arabi- 
cum and tauricum ; Euphorbia variegata ; Perilla 
nankinensis ; and Amaranthus tricolor and Me- 
lancholicus rubra, are all capable of being eftect- 
ively used to produce unique and elegant effects. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own CorREsPONDEDT. | 


O one thinks of balls or dinners at present. 
Are we to vote Yes or No on the 8th of 
May? that is the question of the day. Every 
Frenchman, in his own opinion, would make an 
excellent emperor, and a still better president of 
the republic. It is so easy to govern that most 
Frenchmen consider themselves fit for the task, 
and Napoleon III. receives each month about six 
millions of letters of advice. © Are we to enjoy a 
little quiet after the plebiscitum, which is ex- 
pected to prove that the Emperor still has a 
hold on the country; and will the minority be- 
come less clamorous? One may safely reply No, 
unluckily for France. 

But we have nothing to do with politics, thank 
Heaven. Let us pass to newer or more amusing 
subjects—for instance, to the memorable dinner 
given by the Minister of Public Instruction. At 
this feast scholars showed that they can eat like 
common mortals, and even more din the gen- 
erality of mankind. They evidently adopted 
Brillat-Savarin’s precept: ‘‘ Breakfast as if you 
did ‘not intend to dine, and dine as if you had 
not breakfasted.” ‘What appetites! (A stranger 
might have supposed that the worthy directors 
of Parisian museums, the keepers of our public 
libraries, the learned professors of all the ologies, 
can not afford to eat every day to their heart’s 
content, and yet they are well paid for doing lit- 
tle or nothing. Among those who distinguished 
themselves by their gastronomical prowess were 
M. De Longpérier, one of the conservateurs of 
the antiquities of the Louvre; M. Milne Edwards, 
Director of the Museum of Natural History ; “M. 
Weiss, Secretary-General to the Minister of Fine 
Arts ; M. Beulé, who lectures on History at the 
Sorbonne; Chevreul, to whom chemistry owes 
so much, and who is still indefatigable in his re- 
searches, although born in 1786; and Wilhelm 
Frohner, a naturalized German, author of a 
catalogue of the antique statues of the Louvre, 
and of a monograph on the famous Trajan Col- 
umn, which are wonders of erudition. 

Next week another grand feed will be offered 
by M. Maurice Richard, Minister of Fine Arts. 
Artists, too, have good appetites; but at least 
they are generally gay, and often witty; if 
they, like the rest of their countrymen, are 
fond of aiming arrows at the authorities of the 
day, they use light paper arrows, which hit the 
mark more surely than the heavy stones thrown 
by the clumsy hands of certain savans. 

You will perhaps accuse me of owing scholars 
a grudge, and you may be right. I have seen 
some of them, moving in the best society, give 
shocking proofs of absence of mind which justify 
my dislike. Do you want an example? The 
hero of the story is an inspecteur d’ Académie, 
who s no end of decorations and a young 
wife. At the last ball of the Tuileries, this dig- 
nitary and a marshal of France were chatting 
next to a bevy of fair ladies. A young em- 
bassadress, wishing the gentlemen to understand 
that their political dialogue was far from inter- 
esting, let her handkerchief drop and uttered a 
slight exclamation. The old soldier—he had 
heard too much cannonading not to be as deaf 
as a post—did not move; but the savant turned 
round, saw the piece of cambric, stooped down 
and stuffed it into his pocket without interrupt- 
ing his discourse. ‘The stifled laughter and the 
whispers of his pretty neighbors remained unno- 
ticed by him. A second lady and a third dropped 
their iefs, which the old scholar picked 
up one after the other and pocketed in the same 
way. Very soon he was in possession of the 
half-dozen. At last he moved off to join his 
young wife, who was talking with a good-look- 
ing attaché. He was scarcely seated by her side 
when he was confronted by the husbands of his 
six victims. The gentlemen, with a great show 
of pretended anger, claimed the stolen objects. 
The poor savant loudly proclaimed his innocence, 
declaring that he was too old to think of collect- 
ing love-tokens ; but he was betrayed by the con- 
tents of his pockets—one by one, he drew forth 
the proofs of his criminality, and received six 
cards in exchange. His better half, in a fit of 
indignation, left the ball-room in company of the 
attaché, and the absent scholar has not yet been 
able to convince her that he is quite innocent. 
He almost regrets that he did not accept the sex- 
tuple challenge. 

I have several deaths to chronicle, I am sorry 
tosay. The first is that of the Duchess De Berri, 
daughter of Franéis I., king of Sicjly, daughter- 
in-law of Charles X., and mother of the prince 
whom the Legitimists call Henri V. She had 
married for the second time, in 1830, the needy 
Marquis Lucchesi Palli Campe e Pignatelli de la 
Gracia. Her death created little sensation, for 
many fancied she had been buried long ago. 
Yet it is deemed fashionable, in certain circles, 
to go into mourning for her. Since the time 
when her arrest, in November, 1832, by order of 
Thiers, and her confinement in the Citadel of 
Blaye, obliged her to confess her second mar- 
riage, her political influence had been ruined in 
France. 
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The disappearance of Nestor Roqueplan will 
cause a-greater void in Parisian society. -Roque- 
plan was the journalist and ‘theatrical manager 
whose ‘curious collection of warming-pans I men- 
tioned some time ago. He was an old beau who 
endeavored to hide his age, and would willingly 
have painted his face like any antiquated co- 
quette had not the fear of ridicule prevented 
him. _ He was studiously elegant in his attire; 
and more than one dandy imitated his style of 
dress. At home he had two costumes, one for 
summer, the other for winter. During the cold 
season he wore a short black velvet jacket, with 
a waistcoat of the same material, and long boots 
of well-varnished leather. In summer he dressed 
in white flannel, a culotte bouffante and red silk 
stockings ; his hat was a small Spanish sombrero. 
Such affectation ill became his years, and his ego- 
tism and want of obligingness rendered it all the 
more displeasing. No flirt, old or young, could 
have got up a dressing-room more complete in 
its details. He passed fora great wit; but, to 
judge from the two small volumes of paradoxical 
gossip which he has left (‘* Regain” and ‘‘ Pari- 
sine”), he has been much overrated. Many good 
sayings have certainly been attributed to him of 
which he was not the author. In any case, the 
anecdotes which filled the newspapers of the day 
after his death (he is already forgotten) prove 
him to have been any thing but an amiable char- 
acter. He was one of the journalists who signed 


‘the celebrated protest against the ordonnances 


which caused the revolution of July, 1880. He 
spent. the best part of his literary life in abusing 
managers who patronized /eg pieces; but. he no 
sooner was at the head of the important Chatelet 
Theatre than he encouraged art in the same way. 
His history is that of those opposition deputies 
who, once they become ministers, do just as their 
predecessors did. 

Prince Anatole Demidoff, the owner of the 
famous San Donato collection and the husband 
of Princess Mathilde, died lately after a very 
short indisposition. -He possessed an immense 
fortune, a yearly revenue of one million four 
hundred thousand francs, which will go, not to 
his nephew, Prince Paul Demidoff, but to his 
grand-nephew, who is still a minor. He had 
been separated from his wife since 1845, and 
used to show himself almost every evening at 
some theatre in company of a female friend. 
He was born in Russia, in 1810, had distin- 
guished himself by his bravery in several cam- 
paigns against the Circassians, and was the au- 
thor of an interesting work: ‘‘ Voyage in South- 
ern Russia, Crimea, Hungry, and Wallachia: 
Paris, 1839.” “His generosity and the support 
he willingly gave to all philanthropical institu- 
tions had rendered him very popular here. 

Two days before the death of her husband 
(whose illness, however, was very sudden) Prin- 
cess Mathilde gave a ball, which was attended 
by the Empress and the Prince Imperial, who 
both arrived at half past ten o'clock. The Em- 
press, dressed in light blue satin, with a diamond 
head-dress, looked lovely. She is growing stout; 
but her enboupoint does not spoil her beauty— 
far from it. On her arrival she had a short ¢con- 
yersation with Madame Bazaine, the Marshal’s 
wife, and talked during the rest of the evening 
with Emile Ollivier. As-to the Prince Imperial, 
he only seemed to care about dancing. ‘The ball 
was over at about half past twelve, and ended by 
a gay cotillon. Among the guests whose beauty 
or whose dresses were most admired I may name 
Princess Rocca Giovani, Countess Primoli, Mar- 
quise De la Valette, and Mrs. Moulton, who was 
surrounded by a group of American belles ; 
among the gentlemen present were Prince Met- 
ternich, Chevalier Nigra, and Maurice Richard, 
not to mention all the diplomatists and artists 
who frequent the salons of Princess Mathilde. 

I was wrong when I said that people are 
wholly absorbed by the plebiscitum. We still 
sing and dance a little, no doubt in order to pre- 
pare the vote. This evening we are to have a 
grand musical soirée at the Hotel de Ville, in 
favor of the professional schools. Princess Bau- 
veau, Marquise De Caux (Adelina Patti), Mar- 
quise Grillo, Madame Conneau, Marquise d’As- 
seilly, the beautiful Countess Marcy-d’Argenteau 
(née Princess De Chimay), are the patronesses 
of this charity concert. Although the tickets are 
very dear, they are much sought after. We 
shall henceforth have few opportunities of hear- 
ing the voice of Adelina Pafti, and the salons of 
the Hotel de Ville will not be found too spacious. 

At the Longchamps races a few rather eccen- 
tric toilettes were seen ; bonnets having the shape 
of a flower-basket turned topsy-turvy, the flowers 
inundating the wearer’s head—also some wigs & 
la Louis XIV., not at all unbecoming. As the 
love of contradiction induces the ladies whom 
nature has favored with fair tresses to adopt a 
perruque of the contrary hue, this may give rise 
to some unpleasant mistakes. May? Why, it 
has already done so. The other day Count De 
S——,, who is very short-sighted, met Madame 
N—— decorated with one of the new-fashioned 
head-dresses, and he immediately exclaimed : 

** Dear me, how you resemble Madame N. ! 
Only—she is an ugly brunette, and you are a love- 
ly, blonde!” 

Ladies, beware of wigs, unless you have the 
good sense not to feel irritated by such compli- 
ments. 

It is said that gentlemen will soon wear high- 
er hats, tighter trowsers, and longer tails to their 
coats. ‘This is all the information my tailor can 
give me. As yet his prophecy remains unful- 
filled, the sudden return of cold weather having 
obliged us to resume our winter clothing. 

There has, it appears, been a Franco-Russian 
scandal, of which the cause is not yet known. 
General Fleury, the representative of France at 
St. Petersburg, and the Czarowitz have had a 
serious squabble—so serious that the Czar was 
compelled to interfere, and to order his son to 
offer an apology to the embassador. As diplo- 











matical secrets are not well kept, I hope to ob- 
tain the key to this mystery before forwarding 
my next letter. 

I must not forget to mention another death— 
that of Dr. Genson, who at one time was a cele- 
brated practitioner, but who, owing to his drunk- 
en habits, had fallen so low as to become the 
physician of the Parisian rag-finders. He used 
to give his consultations in a wine-shop, and re- 
ceived his fees in the shape of a glass of brandy. 
His funeral was numerously attended; for his 
patients had great confidence in his skill, and 
took care not to ask his advice when he had 
swallowed too many fees. Speeches were pro- 
nounced over his remains by an ex-notary, an 
ex-lawyer, and an ex-sous-préfet, whom vice or 
misfortune had turned into rag-finders. 

As a gossiper has no right to end his letter 
with the account of such an unfashionable fu- 
neral, I'll finish by an incident which shows that 
all our wine-dealers are not poisoners. Yester- 
day a worthy citizen entered a shop, and said to 
a little girl he found there: 

** Mademoiselle, I want six bottles of Bor- 
deaux. I don’t mind the price; but I must have 
an unadulterated article.” 

“*Oh, Sir,” replied the innocent enfant terri- 
ble, ‘you may make your choice without fear ; 
father mixes nothing but pure water with his 
wine!” pe Py 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Foroz-Mrat Baris.—Chop fine about a pound of 
lean veal and a thin slice of ham; a few cloves, if de- 
sired; pepper and salt; a little thyme cut fine. Mix 
well together; flour the hands; take a piece of the 
mixture the size of a walnut or less; fry them in a 
little lard and butter, shaking them all the time of 
frying, that they may retain their shape. 

Broep Ham.—Cnt into thin slices; pour boiling 
water over them, letting it remain 10 minutes; wipe 
the ham a little, and place it on the gridiron. This 
takes out the salt. Ham that has been boiled broils 
nicer than the uncooked meat. 

Brrap Omri.et.—Put about a coffee-cupful of bread 
crumbs into a sauce-pan, with nearly as much cream, 
salt, pepper, and a very little nutmeg. Let it stand 
until the bread has imbibed all the cream; if any is 
left, either pour it off or add more bread. Then break 
6 eggs into it, and beat together. Turn into a pan, 
with a little melted butter, and fry like omelet. 

Bottep Custarp.—Boil 1 quart of milk; sweeten 
and flavor to taste. When boiling hot,-but off the 
stove, stir in the yolks: set it back, and just let it 
simmer, but not boil again. Have the whites well 
beaten ; pour over the custard slowly, stirring all the 
time, that the whites may not set, but get cooked 
through and through. Have the cups either wet with 
wine or brandy, or lay a bit of cake, well soaked with 
either, in each cup, pouring the custard over it. Grate 
a little nutmeg over each glass. Eat cold. 

Famiry Caxr.—1 tea-cupful of butter ; 13¢ of sugar; 
legg; % of a cupful of cream (if rich cream is used, 
take less butter; if milk, a full cup of butter); 3 a 
tea-spoonful of soda dissolved in the milk; 1 tea- 
spoonful of cream in the flour—which should be suffi- 
cient to make it stiff enough to just roll out. Be care- 
ful to take a little less than you think enough; for it 
is not good if too stiff, and more can easily be added. 
Bake in a quick oven. 

CoL.EGE Puppine.—3 eggs, well beaten ; 34 a pound 
of flour; 3g a-pound of butter; 3¢ a pound of sugar. 
Beat the butter to a cream; mix with the other in- 
gredients; bake in cups, which should be only half 
filled. Serve with or without sauce. 

Water Puppine.—To 8 table-spoonfuls of water 
add the juice and rind of one lemon; mince the rind; 
3¢ of a pound of sugar; 3 of a pound of butter; the 
yolks of 4 eggs; add the whites, beaten to a froth. 
Bake it one hour in a slow oven. 

Baieuton Puppine.—Take 3 eggs, 4 of a pound of 
sugar, 3¢ of a pound of flour, of a pound of butter, 
and the peel of a lemon finely minced; beat the sugar 
and eggs together for 20 minutes; oil the butter, and 
mix it and the flour in at the last. Steam the pud- 
ding for one hour.’ Serve with sauce. 

MarMatavE Puppine.—¥ a pound of bread crumbs, 
grated; 3g a pound of suet, finely chopped ; 34 a pound 
of sugar; 2 eggs; 1 pot of marmalade (orange). To 
be boiled 5 hours in a mould. Sauce: 3 ounces of 
butter and 8 ounces of sugar, to be beaten well togeth- 
er; adda glass of brandy: beat all to a paste, and put 
it on the top of the pudding just before it goes to table. 

GINGERBREAD Puppine.—¥¥ a pound of flour; ¥ a 
pound of thick sirup, or best molasses; 3¢ a pound of 
suet, finely chopped; 2 table-spoonfuls of milk; 2 
eggs: J¢ a lemon (chop the peel very small, and add 
the juice). Mix all thoroughly, and boil 4 hours in a 
buttered basin, which must be quite full. Over all tie 
a cloth, and let it boil without stopping. 

Bowtzp Lemon Puvpine.—¥g a pound of grated 
bread ; 4 ofa pound of suet, chopped small ; 6 ounces 
of moist sugar; 2 eggs: rind and juice of a lemon. 
Mix together, ‘and boil 1 hour in a buttered basin. 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by HarPpeR & BroTuHeErs, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. 


By tue Avtuor or ‘*Tur Dover Crus,” “Corp AND 
CREESE,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
A SHOCK. 
Tue discovery of these papers thus brought 
the visit to Pomeroy Court to an abrupt termina- 


tion. The place had now become intolerable to 
Zillah. In her impatience she was eager to 


leave, and her one thought now was to apply to 
Lord Chetwynde for a solution of this dark mys- 


tery. 

why, Zillah,” he cried as she came back; 
‘¢ what is the meaning of this? You have made 
but a short stay. Was Pomeroy Court too 
gloomy, or did you think that your poor fa- 
ther was lonely here without you? Lonely 
enough he was—and glad indeed he is to see 
his little Zillah.” 

And Lord Chetwynde kissed her fondly, ex- 
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hibiting a delight which touched Zillah to the 
heart. She could not say any thing then and 
there about the real cause of her sudden return. 
She would have to wait for a favorable oppor- 
tunity, even though her heart was throbbing, in 
her fierce impatience, as though it would burst. 
She took tefuge in caresses and in general re- 
. marks as to her joy on finding herself back again, 
_ leaving him to suppose that the gloom which hung 
around Pomeroy Court now had been too op- 
pressive for her, and that she had hurried away 
from it. 

The subject which was uppermost in Zillah’s 
mind was one which she hardly knew how to in- 
troduce. It was of such delicacy that the idea 
of mentioning it to the Earl filled her with re- 
pugnance. For the first day she was distrait and 
preoccupied. Other days followed. Her nights 
were sleepless. ‘The Earl soon saw that there 
was something on her mind, and taxed her with 
it. Zillah burst into tears and sat weeping. 

‘* My child,” said the Earl, tenderly. ‘‘ This 
must not goon. There can not be any thing in 
your thoughts which you need hesitate to tell 

Will you not show some contidence toward 
me?” 

Zillah looked at him, and his loving face en- 
couraged her. Besides, this suspense was unen- 
durable. Her repugnance to mention such a 
thing for a time made her silent; but at last she 
ventured upon the dark and terrible subject. 

*¢ Something occurred at Pomeroy Court,” she 
said, and then stopped. 

‘* Well?” said the Earl, kindly and encoura- 
gingly. 

‘*It is something which I want very much to 
ask you about—” 

‘* Well, why don’t you?” said Lord Chetwynde. 
‘* My poor child, you can’t be afraid of me, and 
yet it looks like it. You are very mysterious. 
This ‘something’ must have been very import- 
ant to have sent you back so soon. Was it a 
discovery, or was it a fright? Did you find a 
dead body? But what is that you can want to 
ask me about? Ihave been a hermit for twenty 
years. I crept into my shell before you were 
born, and here I have lived ever since.” 

The Earl spoke playfully, yet with an uneasy 
curiosity in his tone. Zillah was encouraged to 

‘0 on. 
. ‘*Tt is something,” said she, timidly and hes- 
itatingly, ‘‘ which I found among my father’s pa- 
ers.” 
7 Lord Chetwynde looked all around the room. 
Then he rose. 

‘*Come into the library,” said he. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is something very important; and if so, there 
need be no listeners.” 

Saying this he led the way in silence, followed 
by Zillah. Arriving there he motioned Zillah to 
a seat, and took a chair opposite hers, looking at 
her with a glance of perplexity and curiosity. 
Amidst this there was an air of apprehension 
about him, as though he feared that the secret 
which Zillah wished to tell might be connected 
with those events in his life which he wished to 
remain unrevealed. This suspicion was natural. 
His own secret was so huge, so engrossing, that 
when one came to him as Zillah did now, bowed 
down by the weight of another secret, he would 
naturally imagine that it was connected with his 
own. He sat now opposite Zillah, with this fear 
in his face, and with the air of a man who was 
trying to fortify himself against some menacing 
calamity. 

‘*T have been in very deep trouble,” began 
Zillah, timidly, and with downcast eyes. ‘‘‘This 
time I ventured into dear papa’s study—and I 
happened to examine his desk.” 

She hesitated. 

‘* Well?” said the Earl, in a low voice. 

‘*In the desk I found a secret drawer, which 
I would not have discovered except by the merest 
chance—and inside of this secret drawer I found 
some papers, which—whieh have filled me with 
anxiety.” 

** A secret drawer?” said the Earl, as Zillah 
again paused. ‘*‘And what were these papers 
that you found in it?” There was intense anx- 
iety in the tones of his voice as he asked this 
question. 

“*T found there,” said Zillah, ‘‘a paper written 
in cipher. There was a key connected with it, 
by means of which I was able to decipher it.” 

‘* Written in cipher? How singular!” said 
the Earl, with increasing anxiety. ‘* What could 
it possibly have been ?” 

Zillah stole a glance at him fearfully and in- 
quiringly. She saw that he was much excited 
and most eager in his curiosity. 

‘What was it?” repeated the Earl. ‘‘ Why 
do you keep me in suspense? You need not be 
afraid of me, my child. Of course it is nothing 
that I am in any way concerned with; and even 
if it were—why—at any rate, tell me what it 
was.” : 


The Earl spoke in a tone of feverish excite- 
ment, which was so unlike any thing that Zillah 
had ever seen in him before that her embarrass- 
ment was increased. 

“Tt was something,” she went on, desperately, 
and in a voice which trembled with agitation, 
‘with which you are connected —something 
which I had never heard of before—something 
which filled me with horror. I will show it to 
you—but I want first to ask you one thing. Will 
you answer it ?” 

“Why should I not?” said the Earl, in a low 
voice. 

“Tt is about Lady Chetwynde,” said Zillah, 
whose voice had died away to a whisper. 

The Earl’s face seemed to turn to stone as he 
looked at her. He had been half prepared for 
this, but still, when it finally came, it was over- 
whelming. Once before, and once only in his 
life, had he told his secret. That was to Gen- 
eral Pomeroy. But Zillah was different, and 


even she, much as he loved her, was not one to 
whom he could speak about such a thing as this. 








“* Well?” said he at last, in a harsh, con- 
strained voice. ‘‘ Ask what you wish.” 

Zillah started. ‘The tone was so different from 
that in which Lord Chetwynde usually spoke that 
she was frightened. 

“TI do not know how to ask what I want 
to ask,” she stammered. 

**T can imagine it,” said the Earl. “It is 
about my dishonor. I told General Pomerey 
about it once, and it seems that he has kindly 
written it out for your benefit.” 

Bitterness indescribable was in the Earl’s tones 
as he said this. Zillah shrank back into herself 
and looked with fear and wonder upon this man, 
who a few moments before had been all fond- 
ness, but now was all suspicion. Her first im- 
pulse was to go and caress him, and explain 
away the cipher so that it might never again 
trouble him in this way. But she was too frank 
and honest to do this, and, besides, her own de- 
sire to unravel the mystery had by this time be- 
come so intense that it was impossible to stop. 
The very agitation of the Earl, while it fright- 
ened her, still gave new power to her eager and 
feverish curiosity. But now, more than ever, she 
began to realize what all this involved. That 
face which caught her eyes, once all love, which 
had never before regarded het with aught but 
tenderness—yet which now seemed cold and icy 
—that face told her all the task that lay before 
her. Could she encounter it? But how could 
she help it? Dare she goon? Yet she could 
not go back now. 

The Earl saw her hesitation. 

“*T know what you wish to ask,” said he, ‘‘ and 
will answer it. Child, she dishonored me—she 
dragged my name down into the dust! Do you 
ask more? She fled with a villain!” 

That stern, white face, which was set in an- 
guish before her, from whose lips these words 
seemed to be torn, as, one by one, they were 
flung out to her ears, was remembered by Zillah 
many and many a time in after years. At this 
moment the effect upon her was appalling. She 
was dumb. A vague desire to avert his wrath 
arose in her heart. She looked at him imploring- 
ly; but her look had no longer any power. 

‘*Speak!” he said, impatiently, after waiting 
fora time. ‘‘Speak. Tell me what it is that 
you have found; tell me what this thing is that 
concerns me. Can it be any thing more than I 
have said ?” ; 

Zillah trembled. ‘This sudden transformation 
—this complete change from warm affection to 
icy coldness—from devoted love to iron stern- 
ness—was something which she did not antici- 
pate. Being thus taken unawares, she was all 
unnerved and overcome. She could no longer 
restrain herself. 

‘*Oh, father!” she cried, bursting into tears, 
and flinging herself at his feet in uncontrollable 
emotion. ‘‘ Oh, father! Do not look at me so— 
do not speak so to your poor Zillah. Have I any 
friend on earth but you ?” 

She clasped his thin, white hands in hers, while 
hot tears fell upon them. But the Earl sat un- 
moved, and changed not a muscle of his coun- 
tenance. He waited for a time, taking no no- 
tice of her anguish, and then spoke, with no re- 
laxation of the sternness of his tone. 

‘* Daughter,” said he, ‘‘do not become agi- 
tated. It was you yourself who brought on this 
conversation. Let us end it at once. Show me 
the papers of which you speak. You say that they 
are connected with me—that they filled you with 
horror. What is it that you mean? Something 
more than curiosity about the unhappy woman 
who was once my wife has driven you to ask ex- 
planations of me. Show me the papers.” 

His tone forbade denial. Zillah said not a 
word. Slowly she drew from her pocket those 
papers, heavy with fate, and, with a trembling 
hand, she gave them to the Earl. Scarcely had 
she done so than she repented. But it was too 
late. Beside, of what avail would it have been 
to have kept them? She herself had begun this 
conversation ; she herself had sought for a rev- 
elation of this mystery. The end must come, 
whatever it might be. 

‘*Oh, father!” she moaned, imploringly. 

** What is it?” asked the Earl. 

‘*You knew my dear papa all his life, did you 
not, from his boyhood ?” 

‘**Yes,” said the Earl, mechanically, looking 
at the papers which Zillah had placed in his 
hand ; ‘* yes—from boyhood.” 

** And you loved and honored him ?” 

6° Ves.” 

‘*Was there ever a time in which you lost 
sight of one another, or did not know all about 
one another ?” 

“Certainly. For twenty years we lost sight 
of one another completely. Why do you ask ?” 

‘*Did he ever live in London ?” asked Zillah, 
despairingly. 

“* Yes,” said the Earl; ‘‘ he lived there for tw 
years, and I scarcely ever saw him. I was in 
politics ; he was in the army. I was busy every 
moment of my time; he had all that leisure 
which officers enjoy, and leading the life of gay- 
ety peculiar to them. But why do you ask? 
What connection has all this with the papers ?” 

Zillah murmured some inaudible words, and 
then sat watching the Earl as he began to exam- 
ine the papers, with a face on which there were 
visible a thousand contending emotions. The 
Earl looked over the papers. There was the ci- 
pher and the key; and there was also a paper 
written out by Zillah, containing the explanation 
of the cipher, according to the key. On the pa- 
per which contained the key was a written state- 
ment to the effect that two-thirds of the letters 
had no meaning. ‘Trusting to this, Zillah had 
written out her translation of the cipher, just as 
Hilda had before done. 

The Earl read the translation through most 
carefully. 

‘* What's this ?” he exclaimed, in deeper agita- 
tion. Zillah made no reply. In fact, at that 
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moment her heart was throbbing so furiously 
that she could not have spoken a word. Now 
had come the crisis of her fate, and her heart, by 
a certain deep instinct, told her this. Beneath 
all the agitation arising from the change in the 
Earl there was something more profound, more 
dread. It was a continuation of that dark fore- 
boding which she had felt at Pomeroy Court— 
a certain fearful looking for of some obscure and 
shadowy calamity. 

The Earl, after reading the translation, took 
the cipher writing and held up the key beside it, 
while his thin hands trembled, and his eyes 
seemed to devour the sheet, as he slowly spelled 
out the frightful meaning. It was bad for Zillah 
that these papers had fallen into his hands in 
such a way. Her evil star had been in the as- 
cendant when she was drawn on to this. Com- 
ing to him thus, from the hand of Zillah herself, 
there was an authenticity and an authority about 
the papers which otherwise might have been 
wanting. It was to him, at this time, precisely 
the same as if they had been handed to him by 
the General himself. Had they been discovered 
by himself originally, it is possible—in fact, high- 
ly probable—that he would have looked upon 
them with different eyes, and their effect upon 
him would have been far otherwise. As it was, 
however, Zillah herself had found them and given 
them to him. Zillah had been exciting him by 
her agitation and her suffering, and had, last of 
all, been rousing him gradually up to a pitch of 
the most intense excitement, by the conversation 
which she had brought forward, by her timidity, 
her reluctance, her strange questionings, and her 
general agitation. ‘Toa task which required the 
utmost coolness of feeling, and calm impartiality 
of judgment, he brought a feverish heart, a heated 
brain, and an unreasoning fear of some terrific 
disclosure. All this prepared him to accept blind- 
ly whatever the paper might reveal. 

As he examined the paper he did not look at 
Zillah, but spelled out the words from the char- 
acters, one by one, and saw that the translation 
was correct. This took along time; and all the 
while Zillah sat there, with her eyes fastened on 
him ; but he did not give her one look. All his 
soul seemed to be absorbed by the papers before 
him. At last he ended with the cipher writing— 
or, at least, with as much of it as was supposed 
to be decipherable—and then he turned to the 
other papers. These he read through; and then, 
beginning again, he read them through once 
more. One only exclamation escaped him. It 
was while reading that last letter, where mention 
was made of the name Redfield Lyttoun being 
an assumed one. ‘Then he said, in a low voice 
which seemed like a groan wrung out by anguish 
from his inmost soul : 

““Oh, my God! my God!” 

At last the Earl finished examining the pa- 
pers. He put them down feebly, and sat star- 
ing blankly at vacancy. He looked ten years 
older than when he had entered the dining-room. 


. His face was as bloodless as the face of a corpse, 


his lips were ashen, and new furrows seemed to 
have been traced on his brow. On his face 
there was stamped a fixed and settled expression 
of dull, changeless anguish, which smote Zillah 
to her heart. He did not see her—he did not 
notice that other face, as pallid as his own, 
which was turned toward his, with an agony in 
its expression which rivaled all that he was en- 
during. No—he noticed nothing, and saw no 
one. All his soul was taken up now with one 
thought. He had read the paper, and had at 
once accepted its terrific meaning. ‘To him it 
had declared that in the tragedy of his young 
life, not only his wife had been false, but his 
friend also. More—that it was his friend who 
had betrayed his wife. More yet—and there 
was fresh anguish in this thought—this friend, 
after the absence of many years, had returned 
and claimed his friendship, and had received his 
confidences. ‘To him he had poured out the 
grief of his heart—the confession of life-long 
sorrows which had been wrought by the very 
man to whom he told his tale. And this was 
the man who, under the plea of ancient friend- 
ship, had bought his son for gold! Great Heav- 
en! the son of the woman whom he had ruined 
—and for gold! He had drawn away his wife to 
ruin—he had come and drawn away his son— 
into what ? into a marriage with the daughter 
of his own mother’s betraver. 

Such were the thoughts, mad, frenzied, that 
filled Lord Chetwynde’s mind as he sat there 
stunned—paralyzed by this hideous accumula- 
tion of intolerable griefs. What was Zillah to 
him now? The child of a foul traitor. The 
one to whom his noble son had been sold. That 
son had been, as he once said, the solace of his 
life. For his sake he had been content to live 
even under his load of shame and misery. . For 
him he had labored; for his happiness he had 
planned. And forwhat? What? That which 
was too hideous to think of—a living death—a 
union with one from whom he ought to stand 
apart for evermore. 

Little did Zillah know what thoughts were 
sweeping and surging through the mind of Lord 
Chetwynde as she sat there watching him with 
her awful eyes. Little did she dream of the 
feelings with which, at that moment, he regard- 
ed her. Nothing of this kind cametoher. One 
only thought was present—the anguish which he 
was enduring. The sight of that anguish was 
intolerable. She looked, and waited, and at last, 
unable to bear this any longer, she sprang for- 
ward, and tore his hands away from his face. 


“‘Tt’snot! It’s not!” she gasped. ‘‘Say you 
do not believe it! Oh, father! It’s impossi- 
ble!” 


The Earl withdrew his hands, and shrank away 
from her, regarding her with that blank gaze 
-which shows that the mind sees not the mate- 
rial form, toward which the eyes are turned, but 
is taken up with its own thoughts. 

‘* Impossible ?” he repeated. 


“Yes. That is 





the word I spoke when I first heard that she had 
lett me. Impossible? And why? Is a friend 
more true than a wife? After Lady Chetwynde 
failed me, why should I believe in Neville Pome- 
roy? And you—why did you not let me end 
my life in peace? Why did you bring to me 
this frightful—this damning evidence which de- 
stroys my faith not in man, but even in Heaven 
itself?” 

“Father! Oh, father!” moaned Zillah. 

But the Earl turned away. She seized his 
hand again in both hers. Again he shrank 
away, and withdrew his hand from her touch. 

She was abhorrent to him then! 

This was her thought. She stepped back, and 
at once a wild revulsion of feeling took place 
within her also. All the fierce pride of her hot, 


_impassioned Southern natvfre rose up in rebel- 


lion against this sudden, this hasty change. Why 
should he so soon lose faith in her father? He 
guilty !—her father!—the noble—the gentle— 
the stainless—the true—he! the pure in heart— 
the one who through all her life had stood be- 
fore her as the ideal of manly honor and loyalty 
and truth? Never! If it came to a question 
between Lord Chetwynde and that idol of her 
young life, whose memory she adored, then 
Lord Chetwynde must go down. Who was he 
that dared to think evil for one moment of the 
noblest of men! Could he himself compare with 
the father whom she had lost, in all that is highest 
in manhood? No. ‘The charge was foul and 
false. Lord Chetwynde was false for so doubt- 
ing his friend. 

All this flashed over Zillah’s mind, and at that 
moment, in her revulsion of indignant pride, she 
forgot altogether all those doubts which, but a 
short time before, had been agitating her own 
soul—doubts, too, which were so strong that 
they had forced her to bring on this scene with 
the Earl. All this was forgotten. Her loyalty 
to her father triumphed over doubt, so soon as 
she saw another sharing that doubt. 

But her thoughts were suddenly checked. 

The Earl, who had but lately shrunk away 
from her, now turned toward her, and looked at 
her with a strange, dazed, blank expression of 
face, and wild vacant eyes. For a moment he 
sat turned toward her thus; and then, giving a 
deep groan, he fell forward out of his chair on 
the floor. With a piercing cry Zillah sprang 
toward him and tried to raise him up. Her cry 
aroused the household. Mrs. Hart was -first 
among those who rushed to the room to help 
her. She flung hersarms around the prostrate 
form, and lifted it upon the sofa. As he lay 
there a shudder passed through Zillah’s frame at 
the sight which she beheld. For the Eayl, in 
falling, had struck his head against the sharp 
corner of the table, and his white and venerable 
hairs were now all stained with blood, which 
trickled slowly over his wan pale face. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


A NEW PERPLEXITY. 


Ar the sight of that venerable face, as white 
as marble, now set in the fixedness of death, 
whose white hair was all stained with the blood 
that oozed from the wound on his forehead, all 
Zillah’s tenderness returned. Bitterly she re- 
proached herself. 

‘*T have killed him! It was all my fault!” 
she cried. ‘‘Oh, save him! Do something! 
Can you not save him ?” 

Mrs. Hart did not seem to hear her at all. 
She had carried the Earl to the sofa, and then 
she knelt by his side, with her arms flung around 
him. She seemed unconscious of the presence 
of Zillah. Her head lay on the Earl’s breast. 
At last she pressed her lips to his forehead, where 
the blood flowed, with a quick, feverish kiss, 
Her white face, as it was set against the stony 
face of the Earl, startled Zillah. She stood 
mute. 

The servants hurried in. Mrs. Hart roused 
herself, and had the Earl carried to his room. 
Zillah followed. The Earl was put to bed. A 
servant was sent off for a doctor. Mrs. Hart 
and Zillah watched anxiously till the doctor 
came. ‘The doctor dressed the wound, and gave 
directions for the treatment of the patient. Qui- 
et above all things was enjoined. Apoplexy was 
hinted at, but it was only a hint. The real con- 
viction of the doctor seemed to be that it was 
mental trouble of some kind, and this conviction 
was shared by those who watched the Earl. 

Zillah and Mrs. Hart both watched that night. 
They sat in an adjoining room. But little was 
said at first. Zillah was busied with her own 
thoughts, and Mrs. Hart was preoccupied, and 
more distrait than usual. 

Midnight came. For hours Zillah had brood- 
ed over her own sorrows. She longed for sym- 
pathy. Mrs, Hart seemed to her to be the one 
in whom she might best confide. The evident 
affection which Mrs. Hart felt for the Earl was 
of itself an inducement to confidence. Her own 
affection for the aged housekeeper also impelled 
her to tell her all that had happened. And so it 
was that, while they sat there together, Zillah 
gradually told her about her interview with the 
Earl. 

But the story which Zillah told did not com- 
prise the whole truth. She did not wish to gc 
into details, and there were many circumstances 
which she did not feel inclined to tell to the 
housekeeper. ‘There was no reason why she 
should tell about the secret cipher, and very 
many reasons why she should not. It was an 
affair which concerned her father and her fam- 
ily. That her own fears were well founded she 
dared not suppose, and therefore she would not 
even hint about such fears to another. Above 
all, she was unwilling to tell what effect the dis- 
closure of that secret of hers had upon the Earl. 
Better far, it seemed to her, it would be to carry 
that secret to the grave than to disclose it in any 
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‘* NEVER—NEVER--NEVER MENTION IT AGAIN.” 


confidence to any third person. . Whatever the 
result might be, it would be better to hold it con- 
cealed between the Earl and herself. 

What Zillah said. was to the effect that she had 
been asking thé Karl ‘about Lady Chetwynde ; 
that the mention of the subject had produced an 
extraordinary effect; that she wished to with- 
draw it, but the Earl insisted on knowing what 
she had to say. 

‘**Oh,” she cried, ‘“how bitterly I lament that 
I said any thing about it! ;But I had seen some- 
thing at home which excited my curidsity.' It 
was about Lady Chetwynde.. It stated that she 
eloped with a certain Redfield Lyttoun, and that 
the name was an assumed one ;. but what,” cried 
Zillah, suddenly starting forward—‘‘ what is the 
matter ?” 

While Zillah was speaking Mrs.:Hart’s face— 
always pale—seemed to turn gray, and a-shud- 
der. passed through her thin, emaciated frame. 
She pressed her hand on her heart; and sudden- 
ly sank back with a groans nl 

Zillah sprang toward her and raised:her up. 
Mrs. Hart still kept her hand on her heart, and 
gave utterance to low moans of anguish. | Zillah 
chafed her hands, and then hurried’ off and_got 
some wine. At the taste of the stimulating’ 
liquor the poor creature revived. She then’ sat 
panting, with her eyes fixed on the floor. . Zillah 
sat looking at her without saying a word, and 
afraid to touch again upon a subject which had 
produced so disastrous an effect. ; Yet why should 
it? Why should this woman show emotion equal 
to that of the Earl at the very mention cf such a 
thing.. ‘There was surely some unfathomable 
mystery about it. - The emotion of the Earl was 
intelligible—that of Mrs. Hart was not so. Such 
were the thoughts that passed through her mind’ 
as she sat there in silence watching her com-, 
panion. 

Hours passed without one word being spoken. : 
Zillah frequently urged Mrs. Hart to go to bed,‘ 
but Mrs. Hart refused. She could not sleep, she 
said, and she would rather be near the Earl.' 
At length Zillah, penetrated with pity for the’ 
poor suffering woman, insisted on her lying down 
on the sofa. Mrs. Hart had to yield. She lay 
down accordingly, but not to sleep. The sighs 
that escaped her from time to time showed that 
her secret sorrow kept her awake. 

Suddenly, out of a deep silence, Mrs. Hart 
sprang up and turned her white face toward Zil- 
lah. Her large, weird eyes seemed to burn them- 
selves into Zillah’s brain. Her lips moved. It 
was but in a whisper that she spoke : 

** Never—never—never—mention it again— 
either tohim orto me. It is hell to both of us!” 

She fell back again, moaning. 

Zillah sat transfixed, awe-struck and wonder- 


ing. 





CHAPTER XX. 
A MODEL NURSE, AND FRIEND IN NEED. 


ZituaH did not tell Hilda about the particular 
cause of the Earl's sickness for some time, but 
Hilda was sufficiently acute to conjecture what 
it might be. She was too wary to press matters, 
and although she longed to know all, yet she re- 
frained from asking. She knew enough of Zil- 
lah’s frank and confiding nature to feel sure that 
the confidence would come of itself some day un- 
asked. Zillah was one of those who can not keep 
asecret, Warm-hearted, open, and impulsive, 
she was ever on the watch for sympathy, and no 
sooner did she have a secret than she longed to 
share it with some one. She had divulged her 
secret to the Earl, with results that were lament- 
able. She had partially disclosed it to Mrs. Hart, 
with results equally lamentable. The sickness 
of the Earl and of Mrs. Hart was now added to 
her troubles; and the time would soon come 
when, from the necessities of her nature, she 
would be compelled to pour out her soul to Hil- 
da. So Hilda waited. 

Mrs. Hart seemed to be completely broken 
down. She made a feeble attempt to take part 
in nursing the Earl, but fainted away in his room. 


Hilda was obliged to tell her that she would be | 


of more use by staying away altogether, and Mrs. 
Hart had to obey. She tottered about, frequent- 
ly haunting that portion of the house where the 
Earl lay, and asking questions about his health. 
Zillah and Hilda were the chief nurses, and took 
turns at watching. But Zillah was inexperi- 


tionate solicitude she could not create new qual- 
ities within herself, and in one moment make’ 
herself a good nurse. Hilda, on the contrary, 
seemed formed by nature for the sick-room., 
Stealthy, quiet, noiseless, she moved about ‘as 
silently as a spirit. Every thing was in its place. 
The medicines were always arranged in the 
best order. ‘The pillows were always comfort- 
able. The doctor looked at her out of his pro- 
fessional eyes with cordial approval, and when 
he visited he gave his directions always to her, 
as though she alone could be considered a re- 
sponsible being. Zillah saw this, but felt no jeal- 
ousy.. She humbly acquiesced in the doctor’s 
decision; meekly felt that she had none of the 
ualities of a nurse; and admired Hilda’s genius 
or that office with all her heart. Added to this 
conviction of her own inability, there was the con- 
sciousness that she had brought all this upon the 
Earl—a consciousness which brought on self-re- 
proach and perpetual remorse. The very affec- 
tion which she felt for Lord Chetwynde of itself 
ineapacitated her. A good nurse should be cool. 
Like a good doctor or a good surgeon, his af- 
fections should not be too largely interested. _ It 
is a mistake to suppose that one’s dear friends 
make one’s best nurses. ‘They are very well to 
look at, but not to administer medicine or smooth 
the pillow. Zillah’s face of agony was not so 
conducive to recovery as the calm smile of Hil- 
da. ‘The Earl did not need kisses or hot tears 
upon his face. What he did need was quiet, 
and a regular administration of medicines pre- 
sented by a cool, steady hand. 
The Earl was very low, He was weak, yet 
conscious of all that was going on. Zillah’s 
heart was gladdened to hear once more words 
of love from him. ‘The temporary hardness of 
heart which had appalled her had. all passed 
away, and the old affection had returned. In a 
few feeble words he begged her not to let Guy 
know that he was sick, for he would soon re- 
cover, and it would only worry his son. Most 
of the words which he spoke were about that 
son. Zillah would have given any thing if she 
could have brought Guy to that bedside. But 
that was impossible, and she could only wait 
and hope. 

Weeks passed away, and in the interviews 
which she had with Hilda Zillah gradually let 
her know all that had happened. She told her 
about the discovery of the papers, and the effect 
which they had upon the Earl. At last, one 
evening, she gave the papers to Hilda. It was 
when Zillah came to sit.up with the Earl. Hilda 
took the papers solemnly,.and said that she 
would look. over them. She reproached Zillah 
for not giving -her;her, confidence before, ahd 
said that she had a‘claim before any one, and 
if she had only téld hér all about it at Pomeroy 
Court, this might not have happened. All .this 
Zillah felt keenly, and began to think that the 
grand mistake which she had made was in not 
taking Hilda into her confidence at the very out- 
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‘*T do not know what these papers may mean,” 
said Hilda ; ‘‘ but I tell you candidly.that if they 
contain what I suspect, I would have advised you 
never to mention it to Lord Chetwynde. It was 
an awful thing to bring it ali up to him.” 
‘*'Then you know all about it?” asked Zillah, 
wonderingly, 
‘*Of course. Every body knows the sorrow 
of his life., It has been public for the last twen- 
ty years. I heard all about it when I was.a lit- 
.tle girl from one of thé servants. I could have 
advised you to good purpose, and saved you from 
sorrow, if you had only confided in me.” 
‘| Such were Hilda’s words, and Zillah felt new 
self-reproach to think that she had not confided 
in, her.friend. 
_‘*T hope another time you will not be so want- 
ing. in .confidence,” said Hilda, as she retired. 


* affectionately. 
“were like a sister—and after this. I will tell you 


Hilda appeared again to relieve her, all Zillah’s 


soto heart? You have no concern with it. You 


‘*You do, you do, my dearest!” said Zillah, 
“‘T have always‘said that you 


every thing.” ; 

Hilda kissed her, and departed. 

Zillah waited impatiently to see Hilda again. 
She was anxious to know what effect these pa- 
pers ‘would produce on her. Would she. scout 
them as absurd, or believe the statement ? When 


curiosity was expressed in her face. But Hilda 
said nothing about the papers. She urged Zil- 
lah to go and sleep. 
‘*T know what you want to say,” said she, 
‘but I will not talk about it now. Go off to 
bed, darling, and get some rest. You need 
it.” ; 
So Zillah had to go, and defer the conversa- 
tion till some other time. She went away to 
bed, and slept but little. Before her hour she 
was up and hastened back. ‘ 
“Why, Zillah,” said Hilda, ‘‘ you are half an 
hour before your time. You are wearing your- 
self out.” 3 
‘*Did you read the papers?” asked Zillah, as 
she kissed her. 
‘*Yes,” said Hilda, seriously. 
‘* And what do you think ?” asked Zillah, with 
a frightened face. 
‘* My darling,” said Hilda, ‘‘ how excited you 
are! How you tremble! Poor dear! What is 
the matter?” 
‘That awful confession!” gasped Zillah, in a 
scarce audible voice. 
**My darling,” said Hilda, passing her arm 





about Zillah’s neck, ‘‘why should you take it 


are Guy Molyneux’s wife. This paper has now 
no concern with you.” 

Zillah started back as though she had been 
stung. “ Nothing could have been more abhor- 
rent to her, in such a connection, than the sug- 
gestion of her marriage. 

** You believe it, then ?” 

‘* Believe it! Why, don’t you?” said Hilda, 
in wondering tones. ‘‘ You do, or you would 
not feel so. Why did you ask the Earl? Why 
did you give it to me? Is it not your father’s 
own confession ?” 2 

Zillah shuddered, and burst into tears. 

‘*No,” she cried at last; ‘‘I do not believe it. 
I will never believe it. Why did I ask the Earl! 
Because I believed that he would dispel my anx- 
iety. That is all.” 

‘* Ah, poor child!” said Hilda, fondly. - ‘‘ You 
are too young to have trouble. Think no more 
of this.” ; 

‘*Think of it! I tell you I think of it all the 
time—night and day,” cried Zillah, impetuously. 
*«'Phink of it! Why, what else can Ido than 
think of it?” 

‘* But you do not believe it ?” 

‘No. . Never will I believe it.” 

‘¢'Then why trouble yourself about it?” 

‘* Because it is a stain on my dear papa’s mem- 
ory. Itis undeserved—it is inexplicable; but it 
is a stain. And how ean I, his daughter, not 
think of it?” 

‘A stain!” said Hilda, after a thoughtful 
pause, ‘‘If there were a stain on such a name, 
‘I can well imagine that you would feel anguish. 
But there is none. How can there be? Think 
of his noble life spent in honor in the service of 
his country! Can you associate any stain with 
such a life?” 

‘*He was the noblest of men!” interrupted 
Zillah, vehemently. 

‘*Then do not talk of a stain,” said Hilda, 
calmly. ‘‘ As to Lord Chetwynde, he, at least, 
has nothing to say. To him General Pomeroy 
was such a friend as he could never have hoped 
for. He saved Lord Chetwynde from beggary 
and ruin. _ When General Pomeroy first came 





Ki Do, I not deserve it ?” 


“yj 





the last extremity, and advanced sixty thousand 
pounds to help him: Think of that! And it’s 
true, I was informed of it on good authority. 
Besides, General Pomeroy did more; for he in- 
trusted his only daughter to Lord Chetwynde—” 
‘*My God!” cried Zillah ; ‘‘ what are you say- 
ing? Do you not know, Hilda, that every word 
that you speak is a stab? What do you mean?. 
Do you-dare to talk as if my papa has shut the 
mouth of an injured friend by a payment of 


money? Do you mean me to think that, after 


dishonoring his friend, he has sought to efface 
the dishonor by gold? My God! you will drive 
me mad. You make my papa, and Lord Chet- 
wynde also, sink down into fathomless depths 
of infamy.” 

‘You torture my words into a meaning dif- 
ferent from-what I intended,” said Hilda, quiet- 
ly.. ‘I merely meant to show you that Lord 
Chetwynde’s obligations to General Pomeroy 
were so vast that he ought not even to suspect 
him, no matter how strong the proof.” 

Zillah waved her hands with a gesture of de- 
spair. 

‘*No matter how strong the proof!” she re- 
peated. ‘‘Ah! There it is again. You qui- 
etly assume my papa’s guilt in every word. You 
have read those papers, and have believed every 
word.” 

**You are very unkind, Zillah.. I was doing 
my best to comfort you.” 

**Comfort!” cried Zillah, in indescribable 
tones. _ 

‘* Ah, my darling, do not be cross,” said Hilda, 
twining her arms around Zillah’s neck. ‘‘You 
know I loved your papa only less than you did. 
He was a father tome. What canI say? You 
yourself were troubled by those papers. So was 
I. And that is all I will say. I will not speak 
of them again.” 

And here Hilda stopped, and went ‘about the 
room to attend to her duties as nurse. Zillah 
stood, with her mind full of strange, conflicting 
feelings. ‘The hints which Hilda had given sank 
deep into her soul. Whatdidthey mean? Their 
frightful meaning stood revealed full before her 
in all their abhorrent reality. 

Reviewing those papers by the light of Hilda’s 
dark interpretation, she saw what they involved. 
This, then, was the cause of her marriage. Her 
father had tried to atone for the past. He had 
made Lord Chetwynde rich to pay for the dis- 
honor that he had suffered. He had stolen away 
the wife, and given a daughter in her place. She, 
then, had been the medium of this frightful at- 
tempt at readjustment, this atonement for wrongs 
that could never be atoned for.: Hilda’s mean- 
ing made this the only conceivable cause for that 
premature engagement, that hurried marriage by 
the death-bed. And could there be any other 
reason? Did it not look like the act of a re- 
morseful sinner, anxious to finish his expiation, 
and make amends for crime before meeting his 
Judge in the other world to which he was hast- 
ening? . The General had offered up every thing 
to expiate his crime—he had given his fortune— 
he had sacrificed his daughter. What other 
cause could possibly have moved him to enforce 
the hideous mockery of that ghastly, that un- 
paralleled marriage ? 

Beneath such intolerable thoughts as these, 
Zillah’s brain whirled. She could not avoid 
them. Affection, loyalty, honor—all bade her 
trust in her father; the remembrance of his no- 
ble character, of his stainless life, his pure and 
gentle nature, all recurred. In vain. Still the 
dark suspicion insidiously conveyed by Hilda 
would obtrude; and, indeed, under such cir- 
cumstances, Zillah would have been more than 
human if they had not come forth before her. 
As it was, she was only human and young and 
inexperienced. Dark days and bitter nights 
were before her, but among all none were more 








back to England he found Lord Chetwynde at 


dark and bitter than this. 
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enced, and rather noisy. In spite of her affec- 
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Trimmings for Summer 
Wrappings, Figs. 1-14. 
Fig. 1.—Rosette of black silk cord 
and point lace em- 
broidery. This ro- 









bound a sixth of an inch wide 
with satin, and arranged on a 
piece of foundation. The loops 
are finished with an 
agrafe of fine and heavy 
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* Fig. 2.—Suoutper Knot v/ 4 

snare oF Bean Lay ; oe ig. 3.—SHOULDER 
AGRAFE oF BEap LEAVES. 7 hig. 8.—Suocts 
witH Corp AGRAFE AND 


sette is made of fine black silk cord TASSELS. 


and black silk twist and fine point lace 
embroidery. For making, draw the 
outlines of the cord on pasteboard, sew 
on the cord according to this, and join 
the edges of the cord where they come 
together. ‘Then work the lace stitches 
(for the manner of working these see 
Supplement to Harper's Bazar, Vol. 
IIL., No. 11, Figs: 28, 37, and 43). 

Fig. 2.—Shoulder knot of gros grain 
with an agrafe of bead leaves. ‘This 
knot consists of gros grain loops three inches 
and a half wide, and ends two inches wide, 
which are raveled out a quarter of an inch 
wide on the edges, and arranged on a piece 
of foundation material. ‘They are finished 
with an agrafe of five leaves, which are made 
of double foundation edged with covered wire, 
and afterward covered with cut jet beads. 
Long and short loops of black silk cord with 
beads sewed on, and a large jet bead in the 
middle, complete the agrafe. 

Fig. 3.—Shoulder knot of gros grain with 
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Fig. 1.—Rosrtre or Brack Sirx Corp Vv 
AnD Point Lace Emprorpery. - 


black silk cord, which is ar- 
ranged in the manner shown 
by the illustration, and fin- 
ished on the bottom with four 
silk tassels. 

Fig. 7.—Button covered 
with soutache and crochet. 
This button consists of a wooden 
mould which is convex on the upper 
side, and finished with a hole in the 
centre. The button is first covered 
with silk, and then woven over with 
silk soutache as follows: Fasten the 
soutache on the under surface of the 
button, run it aver the upper convex 
surface to the opening, and fasten it 
there by running the needle through 
the opening from the under side of 
the button, fastening the braid, run- 










Fig. 4.—Bow with CROCHET 
AGRAFE. 







Fig. 5.—Bow with VELver Simv- 

LATED BUCKLE. 
agrafe of cord and tassels. This 
bow is made of two loops of gros 
grain each four inches wide, and 
four loops each two inches and a 
half wide; they are raveled out on 
the edges, and the bow is finished 
in the middle with an agrafe of fine 
silk cord sewed down flat in the 


ning the-needle back again, and 
fastening the thread. ‘Then run 
the soutache to the edge of the 
button, fasten it on the under 
side, run it again over the convex 
surface to the middle opening, 


SLEEVE WITH 
Point Lace Em- 
BROIDERY FOR 

CHEMISETTE. 


SLEEVE WITH Pont 
Lact EMBROIDERY FOR 


CHEMISETTE. form of a leaf. <A cord tied in a fasten it there with a thread, and For design and de- 
For description see Sup- bow, and tassels on the ends, com- continue in this manner till the scription see Supple- 
~~ plement. ‘plete the agrafe. Fig. 6.—Bow wit Upper convex surface of the but- ment, No. XXV., 


Fig. 4.—Bow with crochet agrafe. is thar 
This bow consists of five black gros 
grain loops each an 
inch wide, which are 
bound a sixth of an inch wide with satin and sewed on a round piece of 
foundation material, and are finished with an agrafe, which is crocheted 
with black silk twist as follows: Join a foundation of forty stitches in the 
round by means of | sl. (slip stitch), and crochet on this four rounds of sl. 
in the round, widening so that the work shall neither draw nor be too 
—_ = ae on the foundation stitches, and also on the stitches 
of the last round, always alternately 1 sl., 1 picot composed of 3 ch. and yp; Ser - ‘ 
1 sl. in the first of the 8 ch.; on the outer edge always ia over one stitch aah cere ~~ ee ore 
with each picot, but on the inner edge three stitches. ‘The little ring un- Crocuer C — ROCHET COVER. 
der the agrafe consists of two rounds of sl., which are crocheted — 
on a foundation of 12 stitches joined in a round; in the second 
round form five picots like those on the agrafe (see illustration). 
Sew this little ring 
to two picots of 
the large ring, 
paying attention 
to the illustration. 
Sew a bead on 
each picot of the 
large and small 
ring, and finish 
the latter with five 
little silk tassels. 
Fig. 5.— Bow 
with velvet simu- 
lated buckle. This 
bow consists of 
three loops of gros 
grain arranged on 
a piece of founda- 
tion. Bind the 
loops an eighth of 


ton is covered with bars of sou- 
tache, which must be close enough 
together in the middle 
partly to lap over each other, while on the outer edge they are about a 
fifth of an inch apart.. Weave the star-formed strands of the soutache in 
the manner shown by the illustration, by taking a piece of soutache, fas- 
tening it in the middle opening, and running it around once under and once 
above the soutache bars; continuing in the round till the upper surface 
of the button is covered in the manner shown by the illustration. Finish 
the centre of the button with a round piece crocheted with silk twist in 
slip stitches worked from left to right. For this make a foundation of 
6 chain, join this in the round by means of 1 sl., and work eight rounds 
sl., widening as necessary. Sew this piece to the button so that thie right 
side shall be outside. 

Fig. 8.—Button with crochet cover. For making this but- 
ton cover a convex wooden mould first with satin, and then 
with the crochet 
cover. For the lat- 
ter crochet with silk 
twist on a ring of 
double thread, of 
the requisite size, 
as many rounds of 
slip stitches in the 
round as will make 
the cover of the 
right size. Crochet 
the five-leaved fig- 
ure in the centre 
of the button as 
follows: 5 ch., pass- 
ing over the last 
stitch, work back 
on this 4 sl, 5 ch., 
passing over the 
last . stitch, work 


Corp AGRAFE. 








Fig. 9.—Brack Satin TrimMinc. 
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Fig. 13.—Tassen Frincr. 








an inch wide with 
linen-back satin, 
and run one of 
them through the 
simulated buckle, 
which is also sew- 
ed down on’ the 
foundation. Cut 
this buckle of vel- 
vet and founda- 
tion material in 


Fig. 11.—Tarrretas-Ruone witn Satin Binvixc. 
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Gros Grain Roce with Bras FoLp stircHED on. 


the shape .shown by 
the illustration, and 
finish the outer edge 
with satin piping. On 
the inner edge lay the 
velvet over on the un- 
der side. Finish the 
under point of the 
buckle with several 
small silk tassels. 
Fig. 6.—Bow with 
agrafe of fine’ and 
coarse silk cord. This 
bow consists of four 
gros grain’ loops 





back on this 4 sl., 
1 sl. in the last sl. 
of the former leaf- 
let. Having work- 
ed three more leaf- 
lets in this manner, 
join them all in a 
round by working 
1 sl. in the first 
ch. of the first leaf- 
let. ‘Then contin- 








Fig. 12.—Gros Gratn Rucne with Satin Brinvine. 
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uing, work around each leaflet 1 sl., 2-sc., 2 sc. 
1 ch. in the point of the leaflet, 2 sc. 
and 1 sl. ; een every two leaflets 1 sl., put- 
ting the needle around the middle opening. ‘Th 
completed i:gure is sewed to the first round of 
the cover at the point of each leaflet. 

Fig. 9.—Black satin trimming. For 
this trimming take a bias strip of satin 
wide, and double it over on both sides 
the odes en lap over an eighth of an inch in 
the middie of the Then draw the straight 
and pe lines which are shown in the —. 
tion on the right side of the unpleated 
pleat the strip of satin to = a 
the straight lines show the outer and the dotted 
lings the inner fold of the Fasten each 
pleat in the manner shown by the illustration 
with a little stitch. 

Fig. 10.—Gros grain ruche, with bias folds 
stitched on. | This trimming consists of a bias 
strip of poult de soie about an inch and three- 
quarters wide, hemmed very narrow on: each 
side. Lay this strip in double box- , with 
the spaces between as shown by the illustration, 
and in such a manner that the under pleat shall 
extend a seventh of an inch beyond the edges 
of the upper one on each side. Along the mid- 
die of the pleats stitch a bias strip of poult de 
soie a i of an inch wide, and join the 
edges of the box-pleats over it in the manner 
shown by the illustration. At each side of the 
completed ruche stitch down a bias strip a quar- 
ter of an inch wide. 

Fig. 11.—Silk ruche bound with satin. This 
ruche consists of a strip of silk an inch and 
three-quarters wide, bound an eighth of an inch 
wide with satin, and which, after every inch and 
three-quarters’ space, is laid in seven fan-like 
pleats, each nearly a third of an inch wide, the 
folds of which must come exactly together. First 
fasten every seven pleats together in the middle 
with a few stitches. Then fasten together the 
outer edges of the first and seventh of these 
pleats, lying opposite each other, with a few 
stitches, so as to form rosettes in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 12.—Gros grain ruche bound with satin. 
This trimming consists of a straight strip of gros 
grain an inch and three-quarters wide, which ‘is 
bound on each side an eighth of an inch wide 
with satin, and then pleated in the manner 
shown by the illustration. For each pleat lay 
the strip in a fold along the line composed of fine 
strokes so that X shall come on X, and * on *. 
Fasten the so-formed pleat down in the middle 
with a few stitches, then fold it over along the 
dotted lines, and join the corners. The straight 
lines must be repeated after every two and a half 
inches’ space. 

Fig. 13.—Tassel fringe. The upper edge of 
this fringe is formed of black silk braid. The 
fringe strands fastened on this braid consist each 
of a thread of heavy black silk twist of the requi- 
site length, on which are fastened three small 
silk tassels of graduated size. First make the 
single tassels, and then string three of graduated 
size on each thread, fastening the head of each 
tassel on the thread by means of a few stitches. 
Lastly, fasten the thread to the braid. 

Fig. 14.—Tassel fringe. For each strand of 
this fringe fasten to the braid a fine silk cord 
of the requisite length, and sixteen or twenty 
threads of silk twist. The silk threads must be 
double the length of the cord, and are run 
through the braid so that they are doubled, and 
thus make the fringe strands thirty-two or forty 
threads thick. At the distance of a fifth of an 
inch from the edge of the braid wind the silk 
threads and cord together (the latter must lie 
inside) several times with the silk thread, and 
repeat this twice, always after four-fifths of an 
inch space. Then draw up the cord so as to 
bunch up the threads between the places where 
they are tied, and, lastly, sew the cord fast at 
every point which was wound. Cut away the 
under free end of the cord, and smooth the ends 
of each fringe strand. . 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wivow.—English crape for veils costs from $3 to $6 
a yard.—Get gray pongee for your traveling dress and 
iron grenadine over silk for a walking suit and for a 
trained dinner dress. For morning select nansook or 
organdy wrappers, trimmed with flat pleatings and 
worn with a black, lustreless silk sash, and bow 
down the front. Also a widow's cap of white or- 
gandy.—White dresses are only admissible for ne- 
gligé for a widow of six months.—Your hair jewel- 
ry can be repaired, and will look well.—Jet and onyx 
are more fashionable. 

A. R. H.—The fan you mention is no longer in 
market. The inventor died, and it was never patent- 
ed. 

Heerre Dent.—This column is not the proper place 
to answer inquiries concerning MSS., and such ques- 
tions henceforth will receive no attention. All MSS. 
sent to Messrs. Harper & Brothers are received, con- 
sidered, and acknowledged, or returned by mail, when 
stamps are inclosed.—Your story is of no value to us. 

H.—There are sundry books which give the theory 
of painting and drawing, but we do not believe that 
you could learn either without some practical instruc- 
tion. You might read Ruskin’s works to advantage. 
The Portfolio and the Art Journal, both English, are 
excellent periodicals of their kind. 

Miss H. E. W.—-The most celebrated wood-engraver 
in the country is Mr. W. J. Linton, the Professor at the 
Cooper Institute, New York. 

Earty.—We shovld consider the inability to keep a 
secret most decidedly a bad point in any young lady's 
character, and one that would shut her out from all 
intimate friendship. There may be crimes of greater 
magnitude, but none baser. 

Covoene anv Orners.—The recipes for cologne are 
80 numerous that it is difficult to make a selection. 
Here is one that is well recommended: Oil of berga- 
mot, oil of orange, oil of rosemary, of each one finid 
drachm ; neroli, one-half finid drachm ; rectified spir- 
its, one pint. 

W. E. B.—We have said repeatedly that we will not 
give addresses in this column. 





A Sunsormer.—The terms, High, Low, and Broad 
Church are too vague in their significance to be sus- 
ceptible of any fixed definition, and are generally in- 
terpreted somewhat according to the bias of each in- 
dividual. The Church itself recognizes no difference. 
Popularly the terms are held to signify the degree of 
ritualistic tendencies. 

M. H.—Cotton wool is a common term, the use of 
which is sanctioned by the best authorities. 

Brevrry.—You had better apply to some profession- 
al phonographer for the information you require. To 
tell you “ whatealaries are paid to short-hand writers 
as reporters in the various law courts in New York 
and other cities, how they are paid, whether by year- 
ly salaries or folios; and whether there is room for a 
man of ability, or the market is overstocked,” would 
require an amount of investigation and space that 
would trench sadly on our editorial conscience, and be 
wholly inconsistent with your pseudonym. 

Mus. M. H. H.—For everyday dresses for your boy 
of two years make buff and striped linen kilt skirts 
with blouse waists. For his best suits use piqué and 
white linen Gabrielles with handsome sashes.—Make 
square linen overlays for your pillows with wide hem, 
and an embroidered vine around them. Work the 
monogram in the centre.—Put the monogram on 
the corner of your napkins.—Cambric or iong cloth, 
trimmed with flat pleatings, makes a nice under-skirt, 

Maus. C. J. B.—Children's muslin dresses are both 
gored and full. Button their dresses in front only 
when they have basques.—Arrange worsted skirts in 
French gathers or gauging. 

A Soussortser.—Make an old lady's black grenadine 
dress a blouse waist and gored skirt over black silk, 
and trim with pleatings of the same, bound and head- 
ed with a fold of purple satin. 

Estuzr.—The illustrations of suitd in Bazar No: 21, 
Vol. IIL, will guide you in making your alpaca. 

Gurran.—Make your light poplin like the granite 
pongee suit in Bazar No. 21, Vol. III. 

Magere B.—A black bombazine dress for a lady of 
forty years should be demi-trained with a basque, 
trimmed with pleatings of English crape, headed by a 
fold of crape. 

L. B.—Send money by postal order.—Bazar No. T, 
Vol. IIL, contains the sabot sleeve pattern,'also the 
Maria Theresa.—Make your silk with short basque 
and demi-train, and trim with bias bands piped ‘with 
satin. 

Mrs. D. P.—If you will read our back Numbers you 
will find that we always describe a new color when 
we first speak of it. Cerise is cherry-colored. Ecru 
is unbleached buff. 

Wri1u1am.—See New York Fashions of the previous 
Number of the Bazar for information about riding- 
habits and hats.—Make white muslin over-skirts very 
long and tunic-shaped. Trim with flat pleatings‘and 
puffs, with bows and bands of black velvet.—Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford has published several nov- 
els.—We can not-inform you what paper she writes 
to from Washington. 

Ava M.—Get a bottle of white mucilage and put in 
a tub of water—or else buy one of the many starch 
polishes that your grocer will commend to you. 

Summer Traveter.—Make your iron grenadine with 
two skirts trimmed with pleatings of the same, head- 
ed by honey-comb or sheil trimming of your lavender 
satin. Wear a black silk petticoat beneath. The 
basque waist is made over a high lining of black silk. 
If you want an extra wrap use one of the paletot pat- 
terns in Bazar No. 21, Vol. III. Bazar No.7, Vol. IIL, 
will show you how to arrange trimming on long skirts; 

‘Over-sxret.”—We are sorry for your disappoint- 
ment, and glad to see you take it so good-naturedly. 
You have your reward in Bazar No. 21, Vol. III. 

H. W. M.—White dresses looped over colored silks 
will be as much worn this season as they were last. 
—Skirts of street dresses are as long as possible to 
escape touching. A few French dresses drag an inch ; 
but the plan is a bad one, and destroys the comfort 
of the dress.—Send a written note for a regret.—Chate- 
laine braids with light airy curls are worn on the back 
hair. 

F. E. P.—The Compendium of Dress-making in 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. II., contains our entire system of 
dress-fitting. 

A Sussoriser.—Your white straw hat, to be worn 
with a gray poplin suit, should have the brim widely 
bound with black velvet, and a fringed scarf of black 
gros grain ribbon around the crown, caught at inter- 
vals with jet balls. A rose cluster is at the side, and 
«, black feather tip curls over the crown. 

. Puttapripaia.—The letters P. P. C. on a visiting 
card mean Pour Prendre Congé, to take leave. 

Junz.—A delicately tinted silk dress will be quite 
as stylish for evening as a white dress. Make it 
with low pointed corsage laced behind, and with 
short sleeves. Demi-trained skirt with a deep gath- 
ered flounce, cut in deep scallops at the top and head- 
ed by a lace ruche.—Send cards if you issue a general 
invitation to your wedding. Verbal invitations are 
only given to small informal weddings. 

Brunetrs.—Unless you are a very young girl you 
should trim your suit with black silk bindings and 
folds, not with green. The patterns of slashed pale- 
tots in Bazar No. 21 will guide you.—Your idea about 
the flounces is good. 

Fort-1n-Preme.—A year is long enough to wear deep 
mourning for a sister.—Your suggestions about the 
dress that should be worn in the second year are good. 
—A casaque, such as you will find in the present Sup- 
plement, is suitable for a fleshy person. Make it of 
lustreless black silk, with folds of the same for trim- 
ming. 

A Srvorrr WELL-wisurr.—Make your pongee by 
patterns in Bazar No. 21, Vol. IIL, and trim with 
ruffes and black velvet ribbon.— Black or white 
straw hat trimmed with black. Gray kid gloves. 
Chatelaine braids and curls and puffs on the back 
hair, frizzes, short curls, and the Pompadour roll 
above the forehead continue in fashion. Hem the 
muslin ruffles at each edge, lay in inch pleats all 
turned one way, iron them flatly, and stitch a muslin 
band half an inch wide on them about an inch from 
the top. 

Exeanor.—A water-proof suit is nice for traveling. 
Get eight yards like the blue sample. Make with a 
casaque and single skirt simply scalloped at the edge 
and bound with braid. See patterns in present Sup- 
plement for remodeling a casaque.—Bretelles are not 
much used.—Get beaver mohair or thick wash poplin 
for a summer walking suit in Minnesota.—Field flow- 
ers are not as fashionable as they were.—A scarf veil 
is simply a yard of grenadine worn flowing from one 
side of the hat. 

Myra R.—The fabric gloves for mourning cost 50 or 
60 cents a-pair, and are numbered as Alexandre's kid 
gloves are.—Surplice waists are plain on the shoul- 
ders.—Sabot sleeves are on the granite poplin suit in 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. III. 








Constant Rraprr.—See advertisement of trous- 
seaux in our columns.—From $250 to $500 are usually 
spent for a handsome outfit of under-clothing bought 
ready-made. 

Hztxn M.—Flutings are not stylish.—Make a long 
over-skirt and train for your white organdy, and trim 
with pleated ruffies of the same. Low waist cut with 
square basque. 

Puzzirp.—Read answer to “A Young Matron” in 
Bazar No. 22, Vol. IIL. 





AWAY WITH COSMETICS! 


ABanpow all washes, emulsions, and lotions for 
the complexion. They are always either useless 
or dangerous. Remove the cause of spots, pim- 
ples, morphew, and other external disfigurements 
of an eruptive type, by-removing the inward cause 
with a few doses of 3 ufford’s Iron and Sulphur 
Powders, which at once tone the stomach and 


: 12 Pow- 
: ed free. 


Money sent at our risk.—Hatt & Rocke, 218 - 





Pzaris anp Rusres.—When rosy lips part, 
should glitter behind them. -To me Mo and beauti- 
fy the dental enamel, there is no preparation like So- 
ZOVONT, & compound of the most wholesome vegeta- 
ble ani ics, pene Walch the bark of the South 

p-Tree, known to the natives as Quillay, 
> d by the Spanish Americans for cleansing, 
ithout im: the most delicate fabrics, is the 
most important.—[Com.] 


pearls 








Corrine Wuter.—By the means of the newly-in- 


vented Se Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Upp ment with the greatest ease. This | 
Wheel is equally 


useful for cuttin of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns of Rom the 


themselves. For sale by Newsdealers 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cen 


———— ee 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPLES ON THE FACE. — For Come- 

dones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply Eruptions, 
and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, use Perry's 
Comedone and io Remedy. Depot, 49 Bond St, 
N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN, 
use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion. The only reli- 
able and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 

| by Dz. B, C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N. ¥. - Sold 

y Druggists every where. ; ’ 


EDWARD A. MORRISON'S 
LADIES” BAZAAR, 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, 
The following goods, 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 
always at 
Moderate Prices: 


FANCY GOODS, 
MILLINERY GOODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, LADIES' FURNISHING, 
SMALL WARES, CHILDREN'S OUTFITS, 

BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
Trimmed and Untrimmed. 








RIBBONS, 
LACES, 


Just received, . 


REAL 
ROMAN sasuzs. and SCARFS. 


“ Country Orders promptly attended to. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
« nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 





iy; OF. 





COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP has a 
novel and very delightful perfume, and is in ev- 
ery respect superior for TOILET USE. 

Sold by Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet 
Articles. 





OHNSON, BURNS, & CO. 
have just opened, 
AT RETAIL, 
Three Cases of 
FRENCH ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, 
imported expressly for our retail trade, 





Also, 
an immense assortment of 
ROUND HATS, 
in White Chip, Leghorn, English Milan, and Fancy 
Braids, of the very latest shapes. 


An elegant stock of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 
containing the latest Parisian Designs. 


JET AND PEARL MILLINERY ORNAMENTS, 
JET SETS, and HAIR PINS, 
in great variety. 


SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
in all the latest styles, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Special attention is directed to the 
RIBBON DEPARTMENT, 
which contains a splendid stock of 
Lapies’ AND CHILDREN’S 
SASHES AND SASH RIBBONS, &c., 
just received per late steamers. 





We are constantly adding the Largest NOVELTIES and 
DESIGNS to our 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY DEPARTMENT, 
and would call attention to our stock of 
LAMA LACE SHAWLS. 


A large stock, in every shade and color, in 
SILK VELVETS, SILKS, AND SATINS, SUITABLE 
FOR DRESS-TRIMMING PURPOSES, 
which we 
CUT ON BIAS, 
in quantities to suit our customers. 


OUR DRESS-TRIMMING DEPARTMENT 
is now replete with the 
LATEST NOVELTIES AND DESIGNS. 


A VERY LARGE STOCK 
.#) 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS AND UNDER- 
GARMENT 





WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
BERLIN WOOLS, 
NOTIONS, 
FANCY GOODS, 


&e., &., 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 


No. 36 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
CORNER UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
UNION SQUARE. 


OOSEY’S FIFTY-CENT OPERAS for 

the piano-forte, solo, complete, with overture, &c., 

48 to 80 pages, fifty cents each :—Der Freischutz, Figa- 

ro, William Tell, Grand Duchess, Norma, Crown Dia- 

monds, Masanielo, Domino Noir, Fidelio, Sonnambula, 

Don Pasquale, Lucrezia, Martha, Zampa, Robert le Di- 

able, Don Juan, Barber of Seville, Crispino, Ballo in 

Maschera, Trovatore, Traviata, &c. To be had of all 
music and book sellers. be ry free. 

CO., No. 4 Bond St., N. Y. 





Removed from 644 Broadway. 


URNITURE of every description, 
tds, | Ind) 
col n fh add to jorder, 
pripes |G. .B. KERTY & CQ, Ii 
anufacturers, Broadway, 


























ARMORY OF THE 22d REGIMENT. 


WOOD BROTHERS 


have removed their entire stock of fine 


Pleasure Carriages, 


embracing every variety for City, Park, and Road driving, to the Armory of the Twenty-second Regiment, 


14th Street, between 6th and 7th Avs. 


Attention is called to the fact that these Carriages are fresh stock, exclusively of their own manufacture, 
of the newest designs and most perfect finish, made for the present season to stock their new warerooms, 
No. 740 Broadway, but, owing to the late accident that necessitates the rebuilding of their warehouse, have 
been removed to the above Armory, on 14th Street, and are tu be 


Sold at Cost of Production. 
Blegant Close Coaches- - - - - - $1000] Clarences - - - - - - - $1400 to $1650 


Landaus- - - - - - - - - $1500 to 1650| Wagons - - ------ 


350 to 400 


These Carriages have no superior in Elegance, Durability, or Finish. 
Prices fixed, and every Carriage offered for sale is equal in quality to those biilt to order. 


GUARANTEES MADE GOOD IN EVERY CITY OF THE UNION. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











STEWART & CO. 
are offering 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


CARPETS, COCOA AND 
CARPETINGS, CANTON MATTINGS, 
ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC 
OILCLOTHS, 
PLAIN AND BROCHE SATIN DAMASKS, 
BROCATELS, 


A. T. 


TAPESTRIES 
> - REPS; &c., 


IMPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR 
FURNITURE COVERINGS : 
and 
CURTAIN MATERIALS. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., NINTH & TENTH 
STREETS. 





N OVELTIES. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ and Children's 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 

Complete Outfits, ready made and to order. 

Wedding Trousseanx, Chantilly, Point, and Applique 
Lace Shawls, Thread-Lace Jackets, Barbes, Capes, Par- 
asol Covers, &c., &c. 

Paris Embroideries, Se and Hamburg Bands, 
Fine French Machine Bands and Edgings. 

Linen Cambric, Lawn, and Colored-Bordered Hand- 
kerchiefs for Ladies and Gentlemen —a splendid as- 
sortment at very low prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., Cor. B'way & 19th St. 
— DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. are now offering an 
extensive assortment of Paris Novelties in Baptiste, 
Poplin, and Chene Silk Robes, Black-Silk Mantles and 
Suites; also, an invoice of Rich Thread-Lace Pointes 
and Jackets, opened on Monday, May 16. 








BROADWAY AND 191tn STREET. 


ROMAN 


SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES, 
GENUINE GOODS, 


OPEN TO-DAY, 





UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 BROADWAY. 





GENUINE JAPANESE SILKS. 
400 DRESSES AT $9 40, 
A GREAT BARGAIN. 
W. JACKSON, Importer, 
No. 729 Broadway, 
Corner of Waverley Place. 


| Frsmeus & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “C” FOR $125. 
2 Flannel Bands.. --@ $0 %.... 
@ 300 





+4 
s 






















2 Barrow Coats........... 3 6 00 
2 Flannel Skirts (embr'd) @ 500....10 00 
Sf eee 2 25 450 
it “ 3 50 7 00 

6 Linen Shirts.. 150 9 00 
6 Night Dresses 2 50....15 00 
2 Day 6 00....12 00 
© SDE sek cka ccd 3 50....21 00 
R 10 00 
10 00 

-- 450 

1 Embr’d Merino Shawl.. 750 
1 Val. Lace Cap 7 00 
$125 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 


461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


GENTS WANTED —SAMPLES FREE.—$30 TO 
$60 per week guaranteed to eithersex. Goods new, 


and as staple as flour. Send 6c. for return postage. 
D. D. LININGTON, 88 South Halsted St., Chicago. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have in Press: 


PUT YOURSELF IN 
HIS PLACE. 


By CHARLES READE, 


Author of ‘Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” “Never 
Too Late to Mend,” ‘ White Lies,” &c. 


From the Author’s Early Sheets, 


For Sruvrranrovs Posuication, 


By Arrangement with Messrs, SHELDON & CO. 
Elegantly Printed on Superfine Paper. 











HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of “Put Yourself 
in his Place.” With all the Tlustrations, including 
the characteristic Vignettes not to be found in any 
oon roo edition. Paper, 75 cents; bound in 


HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of “Put Your- 
self in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston House- 
Gold Baition of a Fomogy Novels, and bound in 

en-Morocco i iti 
Price fae nglis! oth, to match that edition. 





Ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ss SALE, at $3 per acre and upward for cash, or on credit by the Iowa Railroad Land Co. 
Railroads already built through the Lands, and on all sides of them. Great inducements to settlers. 


Send for our free Pamphlet. It 
bring, what. it will cost ; 
Company furnish at from $ 


ives prices, terms, location: tells who should come West, what they should 
ives plans and elevations of 18 different styles of ready-made houses, which the 
to $4000, ready to set up. Maps sent if desired. Address 


WwW. W. WALKER, Vice-President, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





THE BEST 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 





“PPWHE FLORENCE ‘SEWING MACHINE is ée- 
cided to be the best on exhibition. It must 
also be stated incidentally that 


This is Better than any of its Class 
known to the Judges.” 
(Report of the American Institute Fair, New York.) 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN AGENCIES: 


New York—505 Broadway; 
Baltimore—140 Baltimore Street ; 
Boston—141 Washington Street; 
Brooklyn—431 Fulton Street ; 
Charleston—382 King Street ; 
Chicago—43 Madison Street ; 
Cincinnati—30 West Fourth Street; 
Cleveland—43 Public Square; 
Detroit—158 Jefferson Avenue; 
Galveston—234 P. 0. Street; 


Street ; 
Indianapolis—27 North Pennsylvania Street ; 
Louisville—110 Fonrth Street ; 
Milwaukee—410 Milwaukee Street; 


Street ; 

New Orleans—6 cat Street; 

Fhijateighia—1128 Chestnut S' 
a 





‘treet ; 
San Francisco—111 Montgomery Street ; 
St. Louis—612 North Fourth Street. 





OVER $4,000,000 00 


were paid for taxes to U. S. Government during four 
years by the House of Lorillard. This amount is not 
exceeded by any Tobacco House in the world. 

Their Century Chewing Tobacco is now 
made of choice, sweet, re-dried, and sun-cured leaf of 
the best attainable varieties. 

LORILLARD’S Yacht-Club Smoking 
is made of Oron or Hyco Leaf, of N. C. and Va., 
esteemed —— ju ges as the br tobaceo vn se 

urpose ever found, and prepare an 0 alan 
Patented process, oP the Titepembee ls proper 
ties, as well as the nicotine, is extracted, rendering it 
mild and harmless to nervous constitutions; it has a 
delightfal aroma, leaves no able taste, and will 
not burn the tongue if a good pipe is used, 

The Eureka Smoki is also a favorite 
Brand, being made of choice Virgmia, and always burns 
free and smooth; has an agreeable fla i 


in price ; by perm these two together an article of 
any desired strengt 

As an evidence of the popularity of Lorillard’s 
Smoking, we would say over 10,000,000 pack- 
ages were sold during 1869, and still the demand in- 
creases, 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 
iy AND I8 
NAY \\CHEAPER & BETTER 
THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 


‘O AUTHORS.—A $1000 Premium is of- 

fered for the best MSS. to make a book of 400 
16mo Pages. ‘Suitable for young men and women; 
practical, instructive, and attractive: full of vitality 
and stimulus.” May or may not be in the form of a 
Story. MSS. received until Sept. 1st by D. Lornrop 
& Co., Boston, Publishers of the Popular $500 Prize 
Stories (eight beautiful $1 50 volumes), whose high 
literary merit and religious tone render them most 
desirable books for family reading. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Maontne Wituoutr Money. 
For ao ee, address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 

Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 
GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS! 
». $75 to $200 a month. We want to employ a good 

agent in every County in the U.S., on commis- 
sion or salary, to introduce our World-Renowned 
-Patent White-Wire Clothes Lines; will last 100 
























illiam St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Preserves Carpets and all woolen goods from moths 
or other insects. Can also be used as a sachet per- 
fume. Sample package sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cts. C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rochester, N.Y. 


Be PROFITS to Agents on a new Illustrated 
Book. Send stamp for circulars. 
J. B. BURR & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 

Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 

Samples, free. Address 8S. M. Sprnoer, Brattleboro, Vt. 
EW BOOK.—Agents sell 100 per week. 
Price $5. Address L. STEBBINS, Hartford, Ct. 











$9 95 of New Sheet Music, 35 cts, 


Howe’s Musical Monthly No. 10 contains : 
Leben Waltzes, Faust. | I saw Esan kissing Kate. 
Berlin Kinder “ Keler Bela. | Far, far upon the Sea. 
Merchant's “ Gung’l. | Rock the Cradle, John. 
10 other pieces. 9 other popular songs. 

12 Songs, usual price, 35 cts. each, $4 20. 3 sets of 
Waltzes, 75 cts. ae $225. 10 other pieces, 35 cts. each, 
$3 50. Extra fine paper, matched to bind with other 
first-class sheet music. s, $300 per annum in 
advance. Clubs of 7, $18-00. Single Nos. sent post- 

id for 35 cts. Back Nos. supplied. ELIAS HOWE, 
703 Court St., Boston, and all Music and News Dealers. 





EMEDY FOR PIMPLES. 


To all who desire it the undersigned will mail (free), 
on receipt of 6c. stamp, the recipe and full directions 





for preparing and using a th 
will immediately remove Pim: ‘kles, Blotches 
Tan, Black- Worms, and ali erw sand pemeeties of 


the skin, leaving the same clear, with a healthy glow. 
He will also send (free) instructions for producing a 
growth of hair on a bald head or smooth face. 
The above ‘can be-obtained by return mail, by ad- 
Z F. W. TRUER, Chemist, - 
113 Broadway, New York. 


Every Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 
whose time is not fally occupied can be furnished with 
partial employment at home. Industrious women can 
earn from $9 to $12 per week. Apply by letter, with 
full address. JAMES McCALL, 

543 Broadway, New York. 
GREAT OFFER!! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 


during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. 


2 FINE ALPACA. 


10 Cts. a Piece. 
In Buack and Cotors. 
Half the price of Braids 

sold by the yard. 


















$2 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


The New Béoks of the Spring, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gar Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY; or, 
the Relation betw: Spont. and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxrr, BD 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel. By the Author 
of ““My Daughter Elinor.” 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 


YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An En- 
my er Lexicon. By C.D. Yonex. With many 
ew Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and 
Pillon’s Greek Synonyms. To which is prefixed an 
Essay on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek Prose, 
by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Co- 
lumbia College, N.Y. Edited by Henry Drister, 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Ed- 
itor of “ Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon,” 
&c. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00. 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. A Romance. By the 
Author of ‘Olive Varcoe.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Gzora@r Hesexiet. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L. ith upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. i 


MEMOIR OF THE Rev. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Warersury, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand’s Wrong. A Novel. 
By Jutia Gopparp, Author of “Joyce Dormer’s 
Story,” “‘ The Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Op Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous Illustrations by Ar- 
Ly _— and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 

cents. 











SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samvuzn Sixes, Au- 
thor of “The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 1i2mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


DEBENHAM’S VOW. A Novel. By Amerta B. Ep- 
warps, Author of ‘Barbara's History,” “Half a 
Million of Money,” ‘Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun W. Draver, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. In Three Vols. Vol. III. just 
ready. 8yo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $150. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By Jamzs Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 


ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 





numerons Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


cn en 


One Million Acres of Choice lowa ‘Lands 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


———— 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Hanper’s Werxkty is an illustrated record of, and 
& commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harrer’s Wrexty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrger’s Werxty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
per’s Bazar is made subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION; PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known iu the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper everissued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, witIf 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journa. 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
8o well deserves. 

We have made arrangements to supply the readers 
of the Bazar with cut paper Patterns of the beautiful 
single Costumes which we give from time to time out- 
side our Supplement, and which are prepared by the 
best Parisian dressmakers, in conjunction with good 
artists, with a view to making fashions truly artistic. 
These patterns, so carefully adjusted that they can be 
used by the most inexperienced, will be sent by mail, 
prepaid, on the receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the 
entire costume. Newsdealers supplied at the usual 
discount. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “ Cord and Creese,” ‘‘ The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 


server, 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


i , M | 
arper’s magazine. 

The June Number begins the Forty-jirst Vol. of Har- 
Per’s Magazine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; tb 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER's MaGazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








“TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Harper's Maaazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weexiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Haxrrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Hanper’s Wrex iy, and Harrrr's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrex.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxsy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertisine in Harper's Perionicats. 
Harper’s Magazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page. 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FPACETLA. 


War is real ship to be 
found among more than 
any other class ?—Because the 
are alwa pony. to help eock 
other in of need. 





-_—— —_— 

To Evrrors.—Pray be careful 
about introducing light read- 
ing into magazines. 


Ata recent criminal trial the 
foreman of the jury, placin 
his hand on his heart, an 
with a voice choked with 
fenpowne ol np in the follow- 
ing v : The accused is 
guilty, but we have our doubts 
as to the identity.” 

> —_—- 

There is a man in town so 
bashful that he seldom gets 
acquainted with the facts, 

——_—-——~»>—- -— 

Thieves do not have a > 
quiet life of wr Saco - 
ing they take 8 80 easy, 

—_—_.———— 

People who go to the theatre 

to laugh are often seen in tiers. 


——~.—_ — 
COMFORT FOR THE 
LOWLY. 


For a sample: 

You escape having to preside 
at public dinners and meet- 

igs, to make speeches and 
— pr ae od —_ re- 
spon toast of your ’ 
health. gies . Brown having 





__ [June 4, 1870, 

















You escape having to put 
your name down for subscrip- 
tions considerably beyond your means, and for objects 
to which you are utterly indifferent. 

You escape seeing yourself gen at full length (oy 
Tipp Topp. N.A.) on the walls of the Academy, an 
hearing the somewhat plain-spoken remarks of the 
company on your attitude, expression, and features. 

You escape gazing at coal own photograph in the 
shop windows, bounded by a dancer in short skirts on 
one side, and by a notoxious criminal on the other. 

You escape persecution for your autograph, mono- 
gram, carte de visite, and possibly for a piece of your 

air. 

You escape being the subject of false and scandal- 
ous paragraphs in the newspapers. 

You escape testimonials. 

You escape laying first stones; inspecting hospitals, 
prisons, and Innatic weg having addresses, pre- 
sented to you; and being received by the local au- 


thorities. 
You escape knighthood. 
You escape levées, receptions, and uniforms. > 


And, finally, you escape the publication of the con- 
tents of your will; you escape having your life writ- 
ten, and your private letters given to the world; and— 
greatest deliverance of all—you escape a public statue. 


BLANCA Rac Seer we m8 

Youne Lapy. ‘ Will this road take me into the vil- 
lage, my lad?” 

UVENILE Bumpxw. “ Ees, miss, ter wool, if ye toorn 
roond, an’ goo t’other way.” 
a a aoe 2 

Goop News ror Sutpuvrinc Homanity.—We are 
informed.that large sulphur beds have been discover- 
ed in California. If those wretched busy-bodies, the 
match-makers, would emigrate thither, and be com- 
fortably tucked up in them, no one wonld regret it. 


a Ensannaeeneey 





“Spring's delights are now returning,” as the lady 
said when she turned her light silk for the third time. 
TR PLT 

" a does your father take a paper ?” 

“ Yes, ir, two of them; one belongs to Mr. Smith, 
and the other to Mr. Thompson. I hooks them off the 
stoop.” 

PE de RE eee ies 

A school-boy, on learning that a bonne bouche is a 
French delicacy, declared his desire to have a bun- 
bush in his father’s garden—and wouldn't he go in 
for the fruit? 





} IX Oe 
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A PRETTY LITTLE DONKEY IN A LION’S SKIN. 
A Grand Sensation for 7away-Haired Beauties. 








QUITE OUT OF DATE. 


IsaBEL, “ But, Grandma Dear, she’s not a bit Pretty, looks very Stupid, and-hasn’t a Shilling !- What can 
he be going to marry her for!” 


‘Well, my Dear, you will Think it one of my Old-Fashioned: Notions—but perhaps it is for Love !” 

















Orelie-Antoine L, ex-king of 
Araucania, in South Amer ca, 
keeps up his dignity notwith- 
standing his misfortunes. Not 
long since he called upon a 
well - known journalist. The 
servant demanded his name. 

‘“* Announce his Majesty the 
King of Araucania !” 

A short time afterward Ore- 
lie- Antoine called a second 
time. The journalist inquired 
who it, was, and the servant 
replied, 

“Only the king who called 
the other day.” 


—~._——_—_. 
= Drorrep Hit—A mortal 
Ow. 
v eee Se 


Srrance Tunes po Harren. 
—Mrs. Malaprop says she re- 
members, years ago, makin 
an observation about an “al- 
legory on the banks of the 
Nile,” but that she never ex- 

cted to live to read of one 

eing caught in the Hudson. 
SLES SESE 

Neat Sruitz.—A paper puts 
a matter which it wishes to 
enforce in the following neat 
simile: “You might as well 
attempt to shampoo an ele- 
phant with a thimbleful of 
soap-suds as attempt to do 
business and ignore advertis- 
ing.” 

Tue Most Fata Form or 
Consumrtion—The consump- 
tion of strong drink. 

—_—@————— 

One of.a party of musical 
friends, referring to an exqui- 
site composition, said, ‘‘ That 
song always carries me away 
when I hear it.” 

“Can any one sing it ?” ask- 
ed Jerrold. 

pS ee aan 

A negro judge in Alabama, 
when his first case came on, 
and every thing was ieady, 


d to-being Musical, his Friend Wiffles offers to come and bring Three other Fellows, and Play some Beautiful Flute was told by a lawyer that he 
his Rooms. Poor Brown says he never Sat for Hours in’such a thorough Draught in his Life! 


had neglected to charge the 
jury. He rose up, put up his 
spectacles, and said: ‘‘Gemmen of de jury, I charge 
you half a dollar apiece ; and you must pay it before 
de case goes on.” 
ae See ee a ee OF 
Life, young man, is only 
A oppesy sheet of ice: 
No girl there—it’s lonely; 
One girl there—it’s nice. 





eh aaa 
Tue Tone or THE Smoxer—Spit-toon. 
Se 
Why would Samson have made a good opera- 
singer ?—Because he could so easily have brought 
down the house. 


a ie a 
Little Lewie had been listening to the story ofa 
poor blind man, when he interrupted the narrator by 


* Aunt Hattie, say, what is a blind man?” 
* A blind man is one that can’t see,” said she. 
“Can't he see at all, Aunt Hattie?” asked he; “he 
can see the dark, can't he?” 
ee a 
A Man Ever Reavy To Sorare an ACQUAINTANCE— 
The barber. 


—_——$$S————— 


Grotnp Rents—Earthquakes. 


pS SERPS yt 
A sagacious philosopher has observed that if the 
earth is really hollow, we all live upon a mere crust. 
PSR ED Aap ae 


A lady made her husband a present of a silver 
drinking-cup, with an angel at the bottom. When 
she filled it for him he used to drink it to the bottom, 
and she asked him why he drank Sag d drop. 

“* Because, Ducky, I long to see the dear little angel 
at the bettom.” 

Upon which she had the ong taken out, and a 
devil engraved at the bottom. He drank all the same, 
and she again asked him the reason. 

‘Because I won't leave the old devil a drop,” he 
replied. 

pee earner ae Ree Fee 

What ought one to drink out.of in church ?—Pew-ter. 

penises eas aa 


Johnson was right. Although some men adore 
Wisdom in woman, and with wisdom cram her, 
There isn’t one in ten but thinks far more 
Of his own “‘ grub” than of his spouse's grammar. 


WMG QQ 
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NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS. 


Provekep Birp-Fancizk. ‘“‘ Now, Mum, I don’t. want to wound a’ Mother’s Feelins; but if you can’t quiet that "ere Babby by day or by 
night, either You or Me must leave this neighborhood! Evil Communications corrupt Good Manners; and he’d spile the Eddication of any 
? 


Parrot as ever was hatched. 














